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Vear, 83; im advance, $2.50. 
Price, { Single 10 cts. } 


“w When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
rit noticed in these columns, please state that 
ou saw them advertised in the Ntw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


For SUNDAY SCHOOLS! 
For TEMPERANCE! 
The Best New Books! 
TEMPERANCE JEWELS, nnd Rev A. HOFF. 


N, has eve ualification to be a s Temper- 
heap Choice hymns and songs, and music 
in excellent taste, are found throughout. There are 
nearly a hundred songs. Specimen copies mailed for 


sts.; $3.60 per dozen. 
sad larger book, HULL'S TEMPERANCE 


GLEE-BOOK (40 cts.) great trite Babes 
White Robes! ,The purest, White 
White Robes! “"‘best of White Robes | 


best of 
h 
White Robes! “gong'soons, White Robes ! 
White Robes! ,, mailed White Robes ! 
White Robes! $3.00 per doz. White Robes ! 
By G. C. HUGG and 

TEMPERANCE LIGHT, & servoss 

rfect “electric” light for radiance and beauty. Has 

of the very best songs by 27 of the very best authors, 
and sells for $10 per hundred, Mailed for 12 cts. 

(New High-school Song- book, THE WELCOME 
CHORUS, is nearly through the press.) 

Any book mailed for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
22 451 Washington Street, Bosto 


MORTGAGEE'’S SALE. 


Will be sold by public auction at the premises, on 
Tuesday, June 8,at 1 o’elock, P.M., by virtue of a mort- 
ec power of sale, the conditions ha 

broken, that very fine and beantifully | 
estate at Foxboro Centre known as the Leonard 
Walker estate, comprising about % of an acre of land, 
with mansion-house, school-room, barn and an unfail- 
ing supply of water. This estate is worthy the attention 
of — one looking for a home, summer residence, educa- 
tional institution, or boarding-house. The title is per- 
_ fect, terms liberal, and possession given at an early 
day. This estate was fitted and occupied by its former 
a as a home school, and always had the best of 
ronage. 
By order of Satunes of the Mortgage. 
Foxboro, Mass., , 1880. 
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TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


SUMMER TUITION ®yv E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


DR. HUMPHREYS proposes to read with a very small number of private pupils during nine weeks of the 
Summer vacation. Three ladies could be received into his house. He desires only such pupils as are prepared 
to follow his instructions earnestly and implicitly, and,—as the number received will be so small,—fair compen- 


sation will be required, Apply before June 25, 


On October 1 Dx. HUMPHREYs will be prepared to receive into his family two young gentlemen, of whose 
good habits and character he shall be thoroughly satisyied, to prepare for Harvard, or any other university. 


129 West Chester Park, May 24, 1880. 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, 
Tutor for the American and English Universities. 


Summer Normal Art School. 


Fourth Annual Session, for Teachers, Teachers of Drawing and Art Students. 
and Oil Painting, Wood oe Modeling in 7 Opens Jul 


Send for circular. 


Industrial Drawing, Water 
5, for four weeks, Expenses low. 


8. GOODNOUGH, Columbus, Ohio. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Elocution in all its departments taught by com t 
instructors. Full course two years (three Lours daily, 
five days in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for 
those who are limited astotime. For circulars apply to 
R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 
257 tf (1) 1 Somerset St., Boston, 


CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible § h, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
&c. For information address L. ALONZO RUTTER- 
FIELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 260 2z (1) 


R. L. SAUVEUR, Summer Scheel of 

Languagen, Amherst, Mass. By permission of 
L. SAuVEUR, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor L. ALONZO 
BUTTERFIELD will give instruction : 

Course in Visible Speech ; Course in Elocution and 
Oratory. ‘The session begins July 6, and continues six 
weeks. For circular of information address 

L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 

268 i 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


DR. DIO LEWIS’S SANITARIUM, 
At Arlington Heights (8 miles from Boston, Mass.) 
At no point on this coast are there such delightful re- 
sources for pleasure and health. a. 


Send for full circular. 
UMMER BOARD FOR TEACHERS, with health, beauty, 

boating, forest drives, cataracts, library. ddress 
Ferry, N.H. 


McGaw NORMAL InsTITUTE, Reed 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to yy schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
‘ore, eachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, New York. 


WANTED. 

A graduate of one of our leading New-England col- 
leges, who has had ten years’ experience in tonabin 4 
would like to make an engagement for the next school- 
year. For several years principal of a public high 
school,he has given special attention to the ‘classic 
and can teach French or German if required. Corres- 
pondence solicited. Address * A. B.,”’ at this Office. 


WANTED. 
A successful teacher, who has pursued the full and 
regular course at Vassar College, desires a situation for 
the coming year. Address “ HAwes,’’ Vassar College, 


240 uz (1) 


FOSSILS FOSSILS from tn An. 


from $1 upward. Money at my risk in registered letter. 
GEO. ELLIOT HILL, HAZuETon, Pa. 265 i 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, lew 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tin. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seckin itious 
should have Application-form. tailed for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American School Institute 

30 EAST STREET, NEW YORK. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. 
Registry fee to Teachers, $1.00. Schools recommended 
to Pupils, Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. V. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton S8t., N. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
er MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 45 

154 Catalogues on application. eow 
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240 zz (1) 


PURE F MIC 


CHEMICAL 
CHEMICALS !<| APPARATUS. 


All persons desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
fine Chemical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 


America, by addressin 
ELMORE & RICHARDS. 
240 zz (1) 4 Murray St., New Vork. 


Qexp for THE JOURNAL’S New Premium List, 
for vacation work. Address this Office. 


Gl b 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in.diam. Send for 
opes Catalogue. H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. 


THE Marrua’s VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Will hold its Third Annual 


ASTRONOMY. C. F. Emerson, A.M. (Profes- 


sor of Astronomy at Dartmouth College), Han- 
over, N. H, 


BOTANY. Henry H. Banoock (Principal of 
Atheneum Academy), Chicago, Ill., formerly 
Professor of Botany in Chicago College of Phar- 
macy, 

DIDACTIOS (the true theory and best methods of 
teaching). M&LooLM MAoVr0aRr, Ph.D., LL.D. 


eg of the State Normal School), Pottsdam, 


All students in any branch of the Institute ave afealiaes 
Entertainments under the direction of Prof. PETERSILEA, 


public Shak 
public Must and Miscellaneous Readings 


Session at COTTAGE CITY (formerly Vineyard Grove, Oak Bluffs, and vicinity), 
five weeks, beginning Tuesday, July 6, 1880. 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. Roserr 
R. RAYMOND, A.M. (Principal of Boston School of 
Oratory, Shakespearian Reader), Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. WILLIAM J. 
RouFe, A. M, (editor of Rolfe’s Shakespeare’s 
Plays, Latin Prose, Latin Poetry, &c.), Cambridge, 
Mass. 


FRENCH. PHILIPPE DE SENANCOUR (Professor 


of French, Boston Latin School), Boston, Mass. 


to its | 


AYMOND, | second, 170, mostly teachers in schools, academies, and colleges. 
| the great seaside resorts of America, Cot 


GHROLOGY AND MINERALOGY. L. 8. 
BURBANK, A.M. (Curator of Geology in the Boston 
Society of Natural History), Woburn, Mass. 

GERMAN. MARIE MEHLBACH (formerly assistant 
of Dr. Sauveur at Amherst, Principal of School of 
Modern Languages), 342 Beacon Street, Boston. 

HISTORY. Jonn Lorp, LL.D. (Historical Lec- 
turer and Writer), Stamford, Conn. 

INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. B. W. Putnam 
(Instructor in Normal Institutes), Jamaica Plain, 


Boston, Mass. 


te at its first session numbered about 80 students; at its | the professor above named in charge thereof. 
wg yen Of all address C. H. SPRAGUE (private secretary), 5 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. Inclose stamp. 


City is probably the least 


and Public Lectures by Drs. Lorp and MoVIcAR, Profs. EMERSON, | expensive, as it is certainly one of the most elightful. 


ROLFE, and APGAR, and the President of the Institute, HomMER B. 


SPRAGUE, Ph.D. 


@ For special information in regard to any department, apply to 


LATIN AND GREEK. ANDREW INGRAHAM, 
A.M. (Prin. Friends’ Academy), New Bedford, Mass, 


MEUSEC. CARLYLE PETERSILEA (Principal of 
Academy of Music), Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 


PHONOGRAPHY. T. J. ELLINWOOD (Mr. 
Beecher’s authorized reporter), Brooklyn (late 
Mercantile) Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ZOOLOGY. Wm. B. Dwicurt, A.M. (Professor of 
Natural History, Vassar College), Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.,and A. C. APGAR (Instructor in State Normal 
School), Trenton, N. J. i 


For other information, 


H. B. SPRAGUE, A.M., 
JOHN TETLOW, A.M., 
WM. B. DWIGHT, A.M., 


Executive 
Committee. 


MARTHA'S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 
" pils in the GERIEAN Department of the 
Vineyard Summer [Iustitute can be 
in or near Miss MEHLBACH’S delight- 
inet situated German Cottage,’’ where the 
be. rection will be given, and practice in conversation, 

cretofore, at the ** German Table” in the 
ng-house near by. 
Pri MARIE MEHLBACH, 

n. SAUVEUR School of Mod. 

3% Beacon Street, Boston, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


 3ist Winter Session will mon Thursday, Oct. 

7, the commodious new building. Chin: 
po. Truction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 
hiladelphia, and Orth ic Hospi- 
strate pring Jourse of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
of and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
on ianaterial) to all matriculants of the year. For 
MD nformation address RACHEL L, BODLEY, A.M., 
North College Ave. and 2ist St., Phila. eow 


Being entirely 


The Best Inkwell. 


Every School in the world should be supplied 
with it. One filling lasts over six months. The 
simplest, most economical, and most satisfac- 
= tory Well in existence. 

It is indorsed by the masters of the Boston Public 
Schools, and adopted by the State Normal School, 
Salem, Mass.,and in the new High School, Chicago, Ill. 


cleaning only once a year. 
A. 


FUBN Chicago, Hil. 


It needs 


ALBEE, Gen’l Agent, . 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


of glass, it will not corrode. 


2i2a 


ott Address ANNA 


The Quarterly Elocutionist. 


ALL-DIEML, 35 Unien Sdéare, NEW YORK CATY. 


YEAR. 
ampie 

post-paid,’ 30 cts. 
The only Publication of the kind, 


A. A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
ALL MATERIALS FOR 


Oll, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painti 
"Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATUEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON 
Ge Catalogues furnished gratis, 253 


REWARD CARDS, 4x 24, with teacher’s pame 
rinted to order, 2 cts. each. Sam tig? py 
name for stamp. ADAMS, Hill, 
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& J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 


1016 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Offer the largest, best assorted, and cheapest sotck of 
MICROSCOPES anp ACCESSORIES, 
MOUNTING-IMPLEMENTS anp MATERIALS, 
PREPARED OBJECTS, 
THERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, COMPASSES, 
SPECTACLES, OPERA-GLASSES 
TELESCOPES, 

To be found in this country. 

Condensed and Illustrated Circular sent to any 


by mail, FREE. Full Illustrated Catalogue of 
150 pages for three stamps. 252 zz 


School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 
> Of the most im pat- 
terns. e FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo) 
Desk, and has no equal. 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
191 Greenwich Street, NEW YORE, 
Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 


CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. 


Large New Illustrated and Priced Catalogue 
Sent free on receipt of 25 cts. 266 M 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and CHIMES; 
ACADEMY, FAcTorRY BELLS, ete. Improved Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 256 2z 


Agents Wanted. 


TE AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
to sell the first and only absolutely 
complete Histery and Chronology of North and 
South America ever offered. It contains the 
works, word for word, of the most celebrated of 
America’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 
1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 
pages). All critics pronounce it the “ Fountain-head 
of American History, unequaled for reference or study.” 
No teacher, editor, public man, or family can afford 
to be without it. Sent by express, prepaid, on receipt 
of gic. Special rates to teachers. Circulars of ALLEN 
& WIL » Publishers, 4 Bond St., NEw York. 


“ 
A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 

The World's of Wonders and Curios- 
ities of Nature and Art, Science and Literature. Con- 
taining a full and authentic description of the most 
remarkable and astonishing Places, Beings, Animals, 
Customs, Experiments, Phenomena, etc., of both An- 
cient and Modern Times in all parts of the Globe, 
comprising correct accounts of the most wonderful 
Freaks of Nature and Arts of Men, in one large octavo 
volume of nearly 1,000 es, illustrated with 140 en- 
gravings. AGENTS WANTED. Exclusive territory 
given. Mailed on receipt of retail price, $5.00. 

ALLEN & WILLMARTH, Publishers, 


Lady 
School Teachers 
W anted, 


To act as Agents for eur new books. Address for 
HENRY J. JOHNSON, 


266 tf 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
AGENTS WANTED FoR THE 
The fastest-selling work issued for over a quarter of a 


century, embracing Part I.,anew Illustrated and 
Enlarged edition of the famous Historical Romance, 


B ne of 
A Foou’s ERRAND, 
and Part Il., a compend of startling Facts on which 
the tale is based. Takes on sight. Every copy sold 
sells others. 4,500 of the plain edition sold by one man. 
A lucrative business for any one. For terms address 
Forps, Howarp & Hu.zerr, 27 Park Pl., New York. 


MALE and FEMALE 
Agents Wanted! 


TO CANVASS FOR 


The Journal of Education, 
The Primary Teacher, 
The Good Times, 
The Life of Laura Bridgman. 
&™ Good Commissions for any and all. Now is 
the best time to canvass. 
Addreas NFW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
“Triumph” & “ Triumph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 

Dealers in all kinds 

SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 
Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 and 
over 300 illustrations. 


A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT 18 COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 

Physicians alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 
body; relieves debility or nervousness ; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of children; strengthens the 
digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 
have been carried off by disease or overwork. ; F. CROSBY, 

666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
(a For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, $1.00. 245 


From Board of Education, Jersey a: “ The Ven- 
tilators give perfect satisfaction.” “They work to a 
charm.” “They thoroughly ventilate a room whose 
peculiar location rendered it almost impossible to ob- 


UNIVERSAL VENTILATOR 


For School-houses, Dwellings, Churches, Manufactories, &c. 
These Ventilators are now in use extensively in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and elsewhere through the 
country, and are giving general satisfaction. The Universal 
tilation can be obtained without motive power, and is the most —— and efficient appliance of the kind in use, 
and for SCHOOL-HOUSES, DWELLINGS, OFFICES, FACTORIES, an 
rival. The following are from numerous testimonials received: 


WILLIAM WARE & C0., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


ADOPTED FOR ew 
cing ng-Book. 
Worcester's New Primary 


OF BOSTON: Spelling-Book. 


works on the only principle by which perfoct ven | rhe Franklin Arithmeties,| Adams’s Advanced Spell- 
Written, Elementary, ing-Book. 
and Primary. Ete., Bte., Bie. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


buildings of every description, is without a 


From Southworth Paper (o., Mittineaque, Mass.: 
‘They meet our full expectation, and it affords us pleas- 
ure to recommend them to all who feel the importance 
(as we did) of relieving their rag-room of the unpleas- 


27248 CHICAGO. 


tain any ventilation whatever.” ant dust, etc.”’ ] 
From Union Mutual Life Insurance (o., Boston, From The Continental (Fire) Insurance Co., New And SETTEES, 
Mass. : “It is working to our entire satisfaction ; have | York: “The Universal Ventilator, placed on this Com- KINDERGARTEN 
all suffered more or Jess from stagnant and impure air, | pany’s building by you, has reali our expectations, TABLES & CHAIRS, 
but since the ventilator has been in use no complaints | and is pepe | satisfactorily, and we are glad to recom- Kees &c., 
have been made, and we all enjoy better health.’ mend its use for all such as may require ventilation.” aan Pot A sed A he 
Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists on application. ties, 
nm 
9 
Gal 
om” 
Camden, N. J. New York. 3 ages 
VICTOR | Fig Songs, 2 
Folding Lock PPy GS, 
Wood doweled to Iron.|A forty-page book of new, bright, ringing, hopeful, wae = 2 
Automatic lid hinge. helpful, happy songs. Words and music. Send TEN 3 ane as Sb 
Gravitation lock. | Cznrs for specimen copy. SEES zn 
make successful agents. ges “Ear 


27248 248 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


STEEL 


JOSEPH GILLOTT's 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, Gee 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES ——— 


200 DOUBLE PRIMARY DESKS anv CHAIRS, 
600 SINGLE DESKS anp CHAIRS, 
100 DOUBLE DESKS anp SETTEES, 
75 NEW AMERICAN SETTEES,; my long, 
Will be sold for less than such Furniture can be made, 
at present cost of labor and iron. : 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
Manuf’r and Dealerin School Goods, 
268 tf 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Cover and 
WARRAN 


Warerooms, No. s2d B 


Waters’ Organs 


of FINISH, and GREAT DURABILITY 


Bock, Boned and Shipped, only $190, Upward. Every PIANO anf ORGAN 

TED, for SIX YEARS, to give Entire Satisfaction. Prices Extremely Low. 

Monthly Lnstalments linstrated Catalogue Free. AGENTS WANTED. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers and De 


Iltustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
BEAUTIFUL in STYLES and Brattleboro, Vt. 
PERFECT in TONE evermade. They con- 
tain every Improvement necessary for a 
first-class ORGAN, including our Celebrated 
CELESTE STOP, which is a Fine Imitation 
of the Human Voice. WATERS’ CHORALE, 
FAVORITE,” and DULCET OR-~ 

ANS, in Unique French Cases of Elegant 
Designs, combine PURITY of VOICING with 

rior, oot, or urch. ces 
$75, $85, $100, Upward. 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


The genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with per- 
fect comfort, night and day, 
retaining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain. Sold at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 
aoeet Send for full descriptive circular to N. Y. 
ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 Broadway, N. Y. 250 zz 


UARE and UPRIGHT. 


Best Known. EstaBLisHen, 1824. 
DUSTLESS 
MADE. For QUALITY of TONE, BEAUTY DUSTLESs ERASERS ; samples of 
both by mail for 15 cents. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., School Furnishers, 142 and 
144 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 264 


CANNOT be EXCELLED. Price, with St 


We have the names of several 


ale 
» New York. (P.O. Box 3,530.) e | Teachers on our books who are 


16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


willing to fill itions in schools in Southern States. 
School Boars, for further information, may address 


Read “Our Grand Premium,” which appeared on this page May 10 and 13, SNOW, Now 


TOD) 
‘ 
Elias | 
New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 
— 
| 
266 4 Bond Street, New York. - 
| 
i 
| 
roadway 
it 
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BY JOSHUA KENDALL, 


I.—Sankaty Head, (Nantucket.) 


northeastern storm at length has passed, 
THRhat fiercely lashed th’ Atlantic as it fell 
Madly upon it. Heavy the rolling swell, 
Wave after wave chasing each other fast, 
That ’gainst this beach in wrathful mood it cast. 
Thunders the main, loud as the deafening yell 
That reckless thousands raise, their own death-knell, 
When rushing on to storm a fortress vast. 
The breakers shoreward plunge, then, backward whirled, 
With fresh strength got, again are forward hurled. 
That startled headland, trembling, eyes the fray; 
The sun o’erhead gazes admiring down; 
The stiff wind turns the white-caps into spray; 
Blue skies above the scene with beauty crown. 


II.—South Shore, ( Nantucket.) 


me up that chattering left the town, 
the beach (forgot their jests), 

In search of sea-weeds, shells, their various quests. 
Those children track the foam-line up and down, 
Their voices shrill, their cheeks and locks of brown. 

My thoughts, meanwhile, a tender charm invests ; 

My gaze upon that boundless ocean rests, 

By instincts drawn that all my senses drown. 

The Infinite, from all its mighty deeps, 

Calls to the kindred soul in me that sleeps,— 
“Come, sea-ward turn your prow ; straight onward steer, 

Seeking the Eden home you once forsook; 

Of ever turning back think not, nor fear 
You’ll ere regret the course to-day you took.”’ 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Pustic System. — An offside view. We 
unhesitatingly pronounce the public-school system of 
this, and other Southern States, a gigantic fraud. 
“Conceived in sin, and born in iniquity,” an incubus 
fastened upon our shoulders by the late war, which, 
like “the old man of the sea,” we cannot get rid of, it 
never has nor never will accomplish anything toward 
elevating those whom it was intended to benefit. This 
public-school system has too long been a pack-horse for 
politicians and idle pretenders, too long furnished soft 
places for half-educated theorists and visionary charac- 
ters, devoid of practical common-sense. Yet our legis- 
latures handle this subject with gloved hands. Why 
so? Simply because to attempt to do away with it is 
unpopular, At every session they attempt to remodel 
and perfect a system whose very corner-stone is rotten. 
Instead of being a dlessing, public schools are absolutely 
a curse to the country. They only serve to cripple pri- 
vate schools, and to lower the dignity of the profession 


of teaching to a scramble after the “loaves and fishes.” 
Let us have a perfect system, or none at all. We are 
opposed to the whole system from principle.—Alabama 
Schoolmaster Abroad. 


Schoo. Princrpars, — The gifts and acquirements 
required in a successful and enduring principal of the 
schools in any community are simply exhaustive. They 
must not only be gentlemen of “liberal education,” 
but must also be “wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves,” They should ever cultivate exactness of thought 
and expression without sacrificing breath, or descend- 
ing to pedantry; must emphasize religious and moral 
sentiments without a tendency to Phariseeism ; always 
exercise a wise expediency which will use every agency 


in their midst with no forfeiture of self-respect. Their 
observance of system and routine, though exacting, 
must not enslave their powers, or contract their spheres. 
—The Sun, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Recervep.—The simple truth that public 
education is not supported for the benefit of the individ- 
ual, but for the benefit of the whole community, is 
®qually applicable to colleges as to primary schools, It 


is for the advantage of the public that some men should 
be highly educated, who are not able to pay the expense 
of higher education. “It is not fair,” said one speaker, 
“that five or ten young men out of a county should be 
selected to receive a collegiate education. They have 
no more right to such a benefit than the thousand who 


not give to any.” This would be true, if the advantage 
of the individual were the object. But as the good of 
the State is the end in view, the State has as much 
right to select students in time of peace as to select sol- 
diers in time of war. The most important part of the 
whole question,—how shall the State get the best value 
in return for money expended for higher education,— 


was not once alluded to. In all probability the State 
will go on paying the money for some time longer, be- 
fore this question of “ value received” attracts the atten- 
tion it deserves.—Hon. M. A. Newell, editor Maryland 
Jour. of Ed. 


PAROCHIAL AND Free Scuoois.—Mr. Hawkins has 
shown from the United States census of 1870 the com- 
parative number of illiterates, paupers, and criminals, 
to every 10,000 inhabitants, produced respectively by 
the Roman Catholic parochial schools, the public schools 
in twenty-one States, and by the public schools in Massa- 
chusetts. When they are arranged for more easy compar- 
ison, it is easy to appreciate the objections of Alder- 
man Reardon and his friends, of Cambridgeport, to 
transfer their children from the State schools of Massa- 


chusetts to that of Father Scully. 
Tlliterates, Paupers. Criminals. 


Roman Catholic schools, 1,400 410 160 
Public schools, 21 States, 350 170 75 
Public schools of Massachusetts, 71 49 11 


He also showed that in the State of New York the’ 
Roman Catholic parochial-school system turned out 34 
times as many paupers as the public-school system. 


Scnoot Boarps anp Booxs.— Should a 
workman select his own tools? Should a teacher who 
is held responsible for good results be at liberty to 
take what he considers to be the best way to gain 
them ? It would seem an easy thing to answer both 
questions. The workman knows what has to be done, 
and should be allowed to use those instruments most 
likely to help him. The teacher also knows that by 
certain pathways he can arrive more rapidly at success 
than he can do by others. It is not unreasonable, there- 
fore, that in both cases there should be liberty of selec- 
tion. This question of liberty has been under discus- 
sion for some four months in the Bookseller, in connec- 
tion with certain charges brought against the London 
School Board. The Board has a committee which sits 
in judgment on all school-books and materials, and only 
those which receive its approbation can be placed on 
“the requisition list.” When teachers require new 
text-books or materials, they must select from those 
only which have received the official approval. The 
old complaint has found utterance that this system is 
an unfair one. It is asserted that teachers should be at 
liberty to select any suitable school-book in the market, 
and that publishers would show greater alacrity in is- 
suing educational novelties were the faculities for sell- 
ing less cramped than they are now. We think that 
those who claim liberty of selection on the part of teach- 
ers are quite right. A teacher who has been trained 
for his daily work, who has been selected on account of 
his special fitness for the task of directing a school, is 


the best judge of the materials which ought to be used. 
If bad coals arise from his selection, he knows that a 


are not selected. What we cannot give to all we should} 


loss of reputation will follow, and his own character is 
at stake, therefor, in making a selection of text-books. 
—The Schoolmaster, London, England. 


ORAL TEACHING: ITS LIMITS & METHODS. 


A, PREMIUM ESSAY. 


BY HON. J. W. DICKINSON, 
Secretary of Board of Education, Boston, Mass. 


As method is the way of performing an act, it is nec- 
essary to know what kind of mental act teaching is 
before we can consider its methods. Teaching may be 
set apart from all other acts by a definition, which shall 
give to it well-determined limits as an object of thought. 
That a definition may excite in all minds that use 
it similar ideas and thoughts, the significant terms 
used must be employed by all in the same sense. 
The terms will not be thus employed unless they are 
introduced by an illustration in which their real ob- 
jects or subjects are presented with them. It is not an 
easy task to lead two or more minds to think together 
by the use of language alone. This is especially true in 
attempts to communicate what one thinks he knows of 
philosophy, or of the causes of things. Several unde- 


sirable results generally follow an indefinite use of 
language. 


First, the writer or speaker is in danger of, deceiving 
himself into the belief that he really possesses some 
knowledge which, on examination, he finds has never 
been the object of his consciousness. 

Second, the hearer may be taught a false doctrine, or 
be called to listen to that which he cannot comprehend. 

Third, both the speaker and the hearer will often 
fseem to differ concerning those truths or opinions 
which, after all, they hold in gommon. No one can 
read the educational writings of the authors of any 
age without becoming aware of the necessity of giving 
a careful attention to style in description as well as to 
method in thinking. 

What has been said may be considered an apology 
for a somewhat formal introduction of the terms to be 
used in the discussion of the subject of this paper. 

Thinking, feeling, and choosing are mental states. 
That attribute of the mind which enables it to know of 
its own states is consciousness. Anything of which the 
mind may think is called an object of thought. Some 
objects of thought, as all physical things, are external to 
the mind. Other objects, as all mental states, are 
found in the mind only. To distinguish these objects, 
the first are called objective ; the second, subjective 
objects of thought; or simply objects and subjects. We 
may think an object has form or color, — we may think 
a state of mind is right or wrong; but before these acts 
of thinking are possible, the mind must be conscious of 
form and color, and of right and wrong. When the 
mind thinks a thought, the immediate object of its con- 
sciousness is an idea. An idea may be distinguished 
from,all other mental products in two ways: 

First, by determining what is the immediate object 
of consciousness in thinking. : 

Second, by determining what is denoted by our single 
words or names. The mind is so constituted that ideas 
seem to spring up in it whenever occasions for them are 
presented. It will be shown hereafter that to present, 
in an orderly fmanner, the right occasions for those 
ideas the pupil should, possess, is a part of the great 
work of the teacher. 


If we analyze a proposition of our language, it will 
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be found that by means of a subject, copula, and attri- 
bute, — which three parts every proposition contains,— 
an act of comparison of ideas is expressed. An act of 
comparison is a thought. Ideas are expressed by simple 
names; thoughts, by propositions. The relation that 
ideas and thoughts hold to each other is, the latter 
depend, for their existence and character, upon the 
former, and in these ways are limited by them. If the 
mind is conscious of the agreement of the idea occa- 
sioned by the color of an object, and of its idea of white 
color, then it knows the object is white. If the mind 
is conscious of the disagreement of the two ideas, then 
it knows the object is not white. A consciousness of 
the agreement or disagreement of ideas and thoughts of 
objects is knowledge. Our knowledge is limited, and 
regulated by our ideas and thoughts; it can never go 
beyond them. By consciousness and observation we 
know that the right exertion of mental power always 
results in an acquired facility, experienced in the sub- 
sequent exertion of the same power. Facility in acting, 
acquired by the right exertion of active power, is cul- 
ture, mental culture, taken in its fullest sense, is another 
term for mental discipline, or for education. An ob- 
ject or subject of thought is in the presence of the mind 
when the former holds such a relation to the latter as 
to affect it in any way; that is, when it leads the mind 
to think, feel, or choose. 

The terms idea, thought, knowledge, and culture, 
have now been illustrated and defined. We also under- 
stand what is meant by the presence of an object to the 
mind, from which we may infer what it is to present it. 
The immediate effect of presenting an object of thought 
to the mind is to occasion mental activity. This is true, 
whatever method of presenting it may be employed, or 
whatever ultimate end the one presenting may aim to 
secure. The activity will produce two results: knowl- 
edge, depending upon ideas and thoughts awakened, 
and an increased facility in acting, or mental culture. 
An end is that which is a good in itself, without refer- 
ence to anything beyond itself. It may be shown that 
culture is an end; but as the mental activity which 
produces culture also produces knowledge, and as knowl- 
edge in turn excites activity, knowledge and culture 
may be called ends. That act, which consists in pre- 
senting objects and subjects to a mind so as to occa- 
sion the activity which produces knowledge and culture, 
is teaching. From this definition of teaching it seems 
to be the duty of the teacher to determine, first, what 
kind of activity and knowledge he would have his 
pupils exert and acquire; second, to select the proper 
occasions for this activity and knowledge; that is, to 
provide the proper objects of study. Third, to estab- 
lish such relations between the mind of the pupil and 
these objects as to enable him to obtain the two ends 
for which he studies. 

Having defined teaching, and shown the ends teach- 
ing is designed to secure, we are prepared to examine 
its methods. In this we shall be guided by the defini- 
tion of teaching already derived. There are two meth- 
ods that may be employed in attempting to teach. One 
consists in actually bringing into the presence of the 
learner whatever object or subject he is required to 
study and to know. If the object belongs to the 
external world, or is an objective-object, it is presented 
to the mind through the medium of the senses. If it 
belongs to the internal world, or is subjective, then it is 
presented by leading the mind of the learner to produce 
it, through the activity of his own representative and 
reflective powers. In addition to presenting the object 
of study to the mind of the student for his considera- 
tion, the teacher directs him, by the use of language, to 
thinking those thoughts that are required to be pro- 
duced. Language is used, not for the purpose of pour- 
ing knowledge into the learner’s mind, but simply to 
bring the object of his thoughts properly into his pres- 
ence; to direct him in its study, and to save him from 
groping for the ends he would attain. As this method 
deals primarily with the true objects of the knowledge 


to be obtained, it is called the objective method of 
teaching. As language is employed to direct the 
learner in his investigation, it is sometimes called the 
oral objective method. Let it be called the “ oral 
method.” 

There is another method. This consists in present- 
ing to the mind of the learner a written or oral descrip- 
tion of the object of knowledge, in place of the object 
itself. This teaching is practiced when lessons are as- 
signed to be learned from books, or when one communi- 
cates his thoughts by lectures. This method may be 
named the written method. 

We are now prepared to compare the two methods 
for those judgments that must precede an intelligent 
choice of one of them. It should be borne in mind, ir 
this comparison, that teaching is an act which occasions 
new knowledge, or knowledge which is new to the mind 
of the learner, and new activity. 

If we analyze oral teaching for its attributes, we shall 
find first, that it presents right occasions for knowledge. 
A complete knowledge of an object of thought, implies 
a knowledge of it considered as a whole; a knowledge 
of the relations its parts or elements hold to one an- 
other, and a knowledge of the parts or elements them- 
selves. The mind is so constituted that it cannot form 
new ideas, except the objects of them are first brought 
into its presence. It cannot think of the relation of 
parts and of elements, unless it first observes them re- 
lated. It cannot know of wholes new in kind, unless 
they are first presented in themselves as wholes. Lan- 
guage can never be made the original source of knowl- 
edge of those things which are simply represented by it. 
At best, language is only a system of signs, and it can 
never hold the relation of signs even, until the things 
signified are already known. If this simple truth was 
observed, it would radically modify all forms of what 
may properly be called teaching. 

Again, oral teaching calls into exercise the active 
powers of the mind, while written teaching addresses 
itself to the passive powers only. If an object of knowl- 
edge is presented for study, the mind of the student 
will be conscious of inventing its own ideas and thoughts 
of which the object is the occasion. In such a case the 
powers of the mind are active in producing effects, and 
for that reason are called active powers. If, on the 
other hand, an oral or written description of an object 
is presented, then the mind becomes conscious of an ac- 
tivity exerted in receiving effects. Now instead of pro- 
ducing knowledge of their own invention, the mental 
powers are made active by means of language in inquir- 
ing for the knowledge other minds have produced and 
described, and are satisfied when they believe the dis- 
covery is made. In this the passive powers only are 
called into exercise. 

The human mind is changed from one state to any other 
state by its own activity. It becomes what it is at any 
time, and acquires facility in performing mental acts, 
by a proper exertion of its own power in being and do- 
ing, what it would be and what it would acquire ability 
to do. If, therefore, the teacher desires to lead his 
pupil toa knowledge of the true objects of his study 
and to an ability to use his active power in producing 
effects, he must teach by that method which will pre- 
sent things, and not signs simply, and which will call 
into constant activity the active powers of his mind. 
If he is content to give simply that training which re- 
sults in an ability to understand what other minds have 
done ; if he would send his pupil out from the school to 
be simply an inquirer after opinions other minds have 
formed ; or if he would train him into a state in which 
he will be both compelled and inclined to become 4 ser- 
vile imitator in all the activities of what ought to be a 
productive life, then teach him by that method which 
will shut him away from things material and mental, 
aud which will present to him the signs of the knowl- 
edge of things as a substitute. Such teaching will pre- 
pare him who is subjected to it, to be led along the 


pathway of life, but it will unfit him to rule himself. 


Again, right oral teaching will communicate to the 
student a good method of thinking and acting. Not 
much knowledge can be taught in the longest courses 
of study, so that if the student graduates from his 
school with no other acquisition than the knowledge he 
has obtained by his study, the results of his school-life 
will be poor indeed. It should be the care of the 
teacher, as he introduces one after another the different 
topics of his course of instruction, to communicate a 
good method of study, and he should lead his pupils to 
acquire knowledge enough and training enough to use 
the method in the independent pursuit of any branch of 
knowledge they may wish to pursue after their school- 
days are over. 

Oral teaching requires the presence of the living 
teacher. Things occasion activity, they never cause it ; 
that is reserved for the will itself, of the mind that 
acts. A human mind can cause its own activity, and 
it can also control and direct the activity of other minds. 
This things can never do. In controlling and directing 
activity, is found the ability that one mind has of stamp- 
ing its own character on the minds of others; from this 
arises the necessity of committing our children to the 
care of those who are themselves good in all that which 
pertains to a good human character. 

Unfavorable criticisms are sometimes passed upon 
our schools by those who observe the results they pro- 
duce, because they seem to fail in preparing their grad- 
uates for the duties and responsibilities of a practical 
life. The criticism, though just to a degree in what it 
condemns, is unjust in what it means to suggest. ‘The 
schools do not always prepare their pupils to live prop- 
erly their human lives, but the failure is not altogether 
due to the kind or to the amount of knowledge taught. 
The child, as he enters the school, should be considered 
an end unto himself, and should be trained for his own 
sake ; but, at the same time this training is given, he 
may be taught that method of thinking and acting 
which, combined with the training, will make him a 
skillful instrument for producing any of those things 
which he must use as the means of living. 

Three results may be produced by the right applica- 
tion of the oral method of teaching: (1) It will estab- 
lish those relations between the pupil and the object of 
his thoughts as will enable him to acquire a knowledge 
of that object; (2) It will occasion such activity of the 
pupil’s mind as will produce mental culture; and (3) 
It will communicate a good method of acquiring knowl- 
edge and of applying it in the affairs of life. This 
method, combined with the culture derived in learning 
it, will give to the student all the control over himself, 
and over the world without himself, that his powers 
have the capacity to possess. 

Not one of these three results was ever secured by 
written teaching; for, as has been shown, language is 
not the original source of knowledge represented by it, 
nor is it the direct occasion of that activity which trains 
the active powers, and so cannot lead the mind into the 
possession of a good method of acting, nor a good state 
of existence. 

The oral method of teaching is criticised by some who 
say that it must be limited to elementary knowledge of 
physical things; that it makes simple lecturers of teach- 
ers, and relieves the pupil from that mental labor neces- 
sary to the acquisition of mental strength; that it is 
faulty in not furnishing an opportunity to teach the 
pupil to learn from books; that it is a foe to all profound 
study; and that the teachers of the schools are so 
burdened with work that they have not time for its use. 

These criticisms arise partly from an ignorance of 
what true oral teaching is, partly from an observation 
upon the poor results produced by an unskillful use of 
the system, and partly from a knowledge of the great 
obstacles to be removed before the oral teacher can at- 
tain complete success. Oral teaching is not limited to 
elementary knowledge of physical things. It may be 
applied as literally to the grammar and rhetoric of lan- 
guage and to states of the mind, as to natural objects. 
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It may have for its objects any kind of philosophy as 
well as any kind of facts. Whatever may be made an 
object or subject of thought can be presented by oral 
teaching to the mind of the student for his investigation | 
and study. For these reasons, the method applies as, 
well to the scholar about to graduate from the univer- 
sity as to the pupil learning his first lesson in the pri- 
mary school. The true oral teacher does not make a 
lecturer of himself, nor does he by his method relieve 
his pupils from work. On the contrary, he conceals 
himself as fully as possible, by directing the minds of 
his pupils to the objects of their knowledge, and by 
doing nothing but direct. It is the great aim of the 
system to do nothing for the learner except to present 
to him the true object of thoughts, and to direct him 
toward the ends to be secured by its study, leaving him 
to think his own thoughts and to produce all required 
results. 

It requires just such exercises of mind as oral teach- 
ing occasions to produce the best mental culture. Oral 
teaching does forbid both teachers and their pupils the 
use of books as substitutes for that which books de- 
scribe, but it permits and encourages a proper use. 
Good teaching will prepare the learner to understand 
the language of books; then books may be put into his 
hands, and, if rightly employed, they will call his mind 
back to a fresh study of that which the oral lesson has al- 
ready presented to him. Hamilton says it is not the 
province of language to pour knowledge from one mind 
into another, but to give hints and directions that will 
lead the mind to the orderly study of objects of knowledge. 


It is sometimes said that books contain the treasured 
wisdom of the past, and that there can be no progress 
among men unless each generation in its turn builds on 
the structures of those who have built before. Wisdom 
exists nowhere outside of some mind that is wise. It 
is not a thing to be transmitted as material wealth is 
transmitted. Every man who becomes wise must make 
himself wise by the activity of his own mental powers, 
and when he dies his wisdom must go with him. It is 
true that if he is fortunate enough he may leave some 
expressions of his wisdom behind, but these expressions 
are to be interpreted, and they can be interpreted by 
those only who are able to think the same thoughts and 
toknow the same knowledge by an independent activity 
of their own minds, 

Books, and other forms of recorded language, have 
their uses in teaching; but, like the oral language which 
the oral teacher employs, they should be used only as 
hints to prevent the mind of the student from groping 
after knowledge, and from all unproductive activity. 
No system of teaching or of study, having for its ends 
new knowledge and a true culture, should ever be used 
which shuts the mind of the pupil away from the real 
objects of his thoughts. 

Reading is recommended as a prolific source of new 
information, but it requires independent, methodical 
thinking to produce knowledge and strength; and then 
the ability to read is the result of a previous right train- 
ing of the powers to think and to use language found 
in the reading-lesson. Reading for a knowledge of what 
other minds have done without independent thinking, 
on the part of the learner, inclines his mind to imitate 
tather than to invent; to accept the opinions of others 
rather than to form them for itself; to understand 
rather than to originate; to be a passive and helpless 
follower rather than an active and independent leader ; 
to be forever in bondage rather than to live in a state of 
freedom; while independent thinking for immediate 
knowledge of the object of thought itself, sets the mind 
free from a servile subjection to other minds, and pro- 
duces the ability and inclination to find the truth and to 
choose it, 

Neither weak nor shallow minds will ever be produced 
by 4 system of teaching that requires the pupil to exert 
‘n independent activity. It is true that teachers are 
generally overburdened with work. So many pupils 


are committed to the care of one teacher; so many 


classes are organized in every school; so many topics 
are required to be taught in every course of studies ; so 
many formalities of written examinations, and of mark- 
ing to determine the rank of pupils in their studies, are 
to be observed; and so many school records are to be 
kept, that a new organization of our school systems 
seems to be necessary before the teachers will have time 
and strength to prepare their lessons and to communi- 
cate them to their classes by oral teaching. But a new 
organization ought to be made, and must be made, be- 
fore the ends of school-life can ever be fully attained. 


And, first, we need a change in our school economy. 
The time has come when we should put the internal 
life of all our schools under the superintending care of 
intelligent, enthusiastic, well-trained educators, who 
understand the philosophy of education. These men 
should turn their undivided attention toward estab- 
lishing those conditions that must exist before schools 
of the most productive kind are possible. The condi- 
tions are, first, a better grading of the schools, which 
shall include the assigning, in many cases, of fewer 
pupils and fewer classes to each teacher. The schools 
should not be so small as to be wanting in that stimu- 
lus to activity which arises only from the presence of 
numbers; nor so large as to prevent teachers from ap- 
plying their art in the most philosophic and thorough 
manner, and to every individual pupil. 

Another condition of a productive school is a course 
of studies adapted to the wants of the mind as its pow- 
ers unfold themselves, and to furnish occasions for that 
knowledge which practical life demands. Our courses 
of studies are too generally constructed without much 
reference to the wants of the mind considered as an end 
unto itself, or as a useful instrument for obtaining use- 
ful ends outside itself. Theschools spend too much time 
in teaching facts, and too little in teaching methods of 
study, or in that teaching which has moral character for 
its object. 

Still another condition is found in the means of teach- 
ing. Natural objects, apparatus, and books are the 
necessary means of good teaching. Without them the 
teacher, if required to impart knowledge, or occasion 
mental culture, or communicate a method of activity, is 
put to an impossible task. 

And, lastly, there must be good teachers in the 
schools, or good schools will not appear although all 
other conditions abound. A teacher perhaps should be 
considered the cause of a school, rather than a condition 
necessary to enable the cause to produce its legitimate 
effect. It is in vain that we strive for good schools if 
either the cause or condition is wanting. It requires 
an abundance of natural gifts, a large amount of ele- 
mentary and scientific knowledge, a thorough training 
for professional skill, and a successful experience, to 
constitute a good teacher. A teacher thus prepared for 
his work is supplied with the means and conditions of 
teaching, and, if sustained by the wisdom and power of 
an educated superintendence, will be able and inclined 
to teach with a true method. THe will teach so that his 
pupils can think and discover the truth; so that they 
shall think in such a manner as to acquire a facility in 
thinking ; and so that the facility shall be accompanied 
with those emotions which lead to a choice of the best 
ends. And more than this, as he trains his pupil into 
strength and beauty, and establishes such relations be- 
tween him and the true objects of his thoughts that the 
pupil can fill his own mind with accurate knowledge ; as 
he produces these results, he can at the same time com- 
municate a method of study which will enable the pupil 
to go on alone after his school-days are over. The vital 
interests of the State and of individual men should call 
the attention of the State and of individuals to that or- 
ganization and administration of the schools that will 
cause them to produce the best results of which they 
are capable. 

Good schools are the natural results of good teach- 
ing. They never come of good schoolhouses, or good 
courses of studies, or good superintendence, or good 


discourses on the philosophy of education, taken alone. 
All these external means may be useful and necessary 
as conditions; but good teachers, guided by a true 
method, constitute the efficient cause of all good 
schools. With a true method of work, a teacher pos- 
sessing those inherited gifts which are the germs nec- 
essary to every proper human development; and that 
professional skill which comes only by study and expe- 
rience; and possessing the proper means of teaching, 
will be sure of moulding his pupils into good citizens, 
and successful individual men and women, for he will 
cultivate in them the power of finding the truth, and 
the inclination to choose it after it is found. 


GYMNASTIC EXERCISES FOR SCHOOLS. 
Numper VIII. 


LESSON XXVII. 

1. Standing on left foot, raise the right foot forward 
till the leg, with unbent knee, forms an angle of 30° 
with the body. ‘Twist the whole leg round to the right, 
and then left, as far as it will go, four times. 

2. Same with left leg. 

LESSON XXVIII. 

1. Same exercise as last, at the same time rotating 
the foot on the ankle. 

LESSON XXIX. 

1. Clasp the hands in the middle of the belt behind. 

2. Throw the clasped hands forcibly down and back 
till the elbows are straightened. ¥ 

3. Bring them to waist. 

Repeat eight times. 


LESSONS XXVIL, XXVIII & XXIX. 


1 


XXVII. 2 


' 


VARIETIES. 


CASTLES IN SAND. 


Two children were making the most of the day, 
In the sand their castles building, 
While out in the harbor the sunset gold 
Was every vessel gilding. 
But the sea came over the castles dear, 
And the charm of the sunset faded ; 
Oh, after a labor is lost, may we 
Go happily home as they did. 


For we build and build in a different way, 
Till our heads are white and hoary, 
But after it all, the sun goes down, 
And the sea,—’ tis a common story. 


— “Talk is cheap!’ Is it? Just hire a lawyer once.— 
Syracuse Herald. 

— “Bob, what’s steam?” ‘‘Boiling water.’’ That’s 
right,—compare it.’’ ‘‘ Positive boil, comparative boiler, su- 
perlative burst.”’ 

— Authors are spoken of as dwelling in attics, because so 
few of them are able to live on their first story.— Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 

— Atmospherical knowledge is not thoroughly distributed 
to our schools. A boy being asked, ‘‘ What is mist ?”’ vaguely 
responded, ‘‘ An umbrella.’’ 

— The Chinese have a proverb to the effect that if you keep 
a serpent in a bamboo it remains straight, but directly you let 


it out, it resumes its crooked nature. So it is with many men. 
They are placed in circumstances which act as a restraint 
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upon them, and they seem to be walking aright; but take that 
restraint away, and they soon show by their lives that the na- 
ture of the old serpent is in them still. 


— Those who do not regard teaching as a profession, and 
persist in studying law and medicine while teaching, will cer- 
tainly fail. And they should fail. The child is not the proper 
subject of such experiment.—Lansing Republican. 


— During the last forty years the Appletons have sold 40,- 
000,000 of Webster’s Speller, or 1,000,000 a year. And yet the 
Governor of Delaware contrives to get ag into the word “ ad- 
jutant,” which was a thing that Webster never recommended. 


— A schoolboy spelled d-e-c-i-m-a-l, and pronounced it ‘ dis- 
mal.”” ‘ What do you mean by calling this ‘‘dismal’’ ? ex- 
claimed the teacher. ‘‘’Cause itis,’’ answered the boy. “Its 
dismal! fractions. All fractions are dismal. There isn’t a bit 
of fun in any of ’em.’’ 

— The editor of a newspaper that has adopted phonetic 
spelling, in a measure, received a postal-card from an old sub- 
scriber in the country, which read as follows: “I hev tuk 
your paper for ‘leven yeres, but if you kant spel enny better 
than you hev been doin for the las to munths you may jes 
stoppit.”’ 

— Judson said, as he was approaching Madison University, 
“If [had a thousand dollars, do you know what I would do 


with it ?”” The person asked supposed he would invest in for- 
eign missions. ‘‘ I would put it in such institutions as that,’’ 
he said, pointing to the college building. ‘* Planting colleges 
and filling them with studious young men and women, is plant- 
ing seed-corn for the world.”’ 


_OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THE PLANETS — JUNE, 1880. 
(Calculated for the latitude of Boston.) 


Venus rises. 10d. 4h. 6m. morning. 
Venus rises ° 30d. 4h. 24m. 
Marssets .. 10d. 10h. 33m. evening. 
Mars sets . . 30d. 9h. 49m. 
Jupiter rises 10d. 1h, 23m. morning. 
Jupiter rises. ° 80d. Oh. 12m. 
Saturn rises . ° 10d. 1h. 8m. 
Saturn rises . BOd, Oh, 43m. 


Uranus sets . 20d. 11h. 11m. evening. 
Neptune rises . 20d. 2h. 3m. morning. 


SITUATION OF THE PRINCIPAL CONSTELLATIONS, CLUSTERS, 
AND 8TARS, FOR JUNE 20, 1880, AT 9.00 P. M. 

Looking southward.—Near the meridian Bootes is the highest 
of the equatorial constellations, some of the northern stars being 
in our zenith, and those which mark the left arm are so far north 
as to never set in the latitude of Boston. It is an extensive 
constellation, comprising 54 greatly-scattered stars, 30 of which 
are double, and seen as such with telescopes of very moderate 
powers. By continuing the curved line of the Great Bear’s 
tail (handle of the Great Dipper) about 15°, the line will pass 
through the center of the constellation, and still further on 
through Arcturus, while the four principal stars in the hand 
of the left arm are but a few degrees to the right of the end of 
thehandle. Arcturusis generally acknowledged to be the leader 
of the heavenly host in the northern hemisphere; its compan- 
ion is 15” distant, and of a pale lilac color. Libra, the Scales, 
and the feet of Virgo lie directly before, or south of Bootes. 

West of the meridian, and veryfnear the earth’s path, lies 
Virgo, and Spica, its lucida is 33° south and a little west, form- 
ing with 8 Leonis (Denebola, 2d magnitude) in the Lion’s Tail, 
an equilateral triangle, a conspicuous object in the western 
sky. Just north of this triangle is a thick cluster of small 
stars known as Berenices’ Hair; still further west and near 
the horizon are the Lesser and Greater Bears: the former just 
below the feet of the Great Bear, containing no stars or clus- 
ters of importance, while the latter is rich in brilliant stars, 
nebulz, and double stars. Its lucida, Regulus, forms a right- 
angled triangle with Arcturus and Spica, right angle at Spica, 
is a double, and is in the end of the handle of a left-hand 
reaper’s sickle, which is composed of the principal stars of the 
constellation. 

East of the meridian, Scorpio isjlow in the south; the Milk- 
maid’s Dipper in Sagittarius, has just risen. Serpentarius, the 
Serpent Bearer, is directly above Antares, and though large 
is not marked by any easily-distinguished star or cluster. 
North of Serpentis is Hercules, a very rich constellation, easily 
distinguished by a trapezium of stars, a few degrees east and 
higher than the well-known cluster, the Northern Crown. 
About one-fourth the distance down from the uppermost and 
western, and on the line connecting the two western stars of the 
trapezium, is situated the wonderful naked-eye nebula, known 
as Halley’s Nebula. It is supposed to contain upwards of 
14,000 stars. Many of its outlying streamers may be resolved 
with a good 3-inch telescope. 

Looking northward.—The Great Bear is in the west, and the 
Dipper nearly vertical. The head and principal part of the 
body of the Dragon is above Polaris, with the Little Bear and 
Dipper between. Cassiopwa and the Inverted Chair are a 
little to the right of the lower meridian and close to the 
horizon. 


NEAR APPROACH OF MOON TO PLANETS AND STARS, AND 
OTHER PHENOMENA, JUNE, 1880 


Mercury in superior conjunction with Sun. 
Jupiter 7° south of Moon. 

Saturn 8° south of Moon. 

Neptune 6° south of Moon. 


June 2, 
“ 2, 
3, 
4, 

* 5, Moon 5° south of Pleiades. 
5, 
6, 
6, 


Venus 5° in Taurus. 

Moon 8° north of Aldebaran. 

Venus 3° in Taurus. 

** "J, Moon Apogee and highest. 

** 7, Moon 4° south of Auriga, or El Nath (2d mag.) and 
nearly midway between Capella and Betelguese. 

** 9, Moon, with Procyon in S. E., Betelguese in 5. W., 
and Sirus in S, forms a hugh diamond. 

** 11, Mars 4° north of Moon. 

** 13, Moon 5° south of Regulus. 

** 13, Mars 8° in Cancer. 

“« 14, Uranus 6° north of Moon. 

“* 17, Mars in Aphelion, 

** 19, Jupiter 16° in Pisces. 

** 20, Moon very close to Antares. 

“* 20, Sun enters sign Cancer (constellation Gemini) and 
summer begins. 

** 21, Moon Perigee and lowest. 

‘* 22, Total eclipse of Moon, invisible in Eastern States, 
and the beginning only visible in California, the 
Moon setting partially eclipsed. 

** 27, Saturn 26° in Pisces. 

** 30, Jupiter 7° south of Moon. 


EPHEMERIDBS OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 


JUNE 21, 1880. h. m. 
a Andromedae (Alpheratz) rises 10 1 evening. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) rises . ° ° . 2 26 morning. 
6 Persei (Algol, variable) rises ° ° 11 26 evening. 
” Tauri (Alcyone, or Light of Pleiades) rises 2 6 morning. 
a Tauri (Aldebaran) rises ° 3 27 vis 
a Auriga (Capella) rises ° o tO. + 
6 Orionis (Rigel) invisible. 
a Orionis (Betelguese) invisible. 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) invisible. 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) invisible. 
a Leonis (Regulus) sets . ° 10 46 evening. 
a Virginis (Spica) sets . © 41 morning. 
a Bootis (Arcturus) in meridian F ‘ 8 8 evening. 
a Scorpionis (Antares) in meridian . 10 19 
a Lyrae (Vega) in meridian 0 34 morning. 
a Aquillae (Altair) in meridian . 1 46 
a Cygni(Deneb) in meridian . 2 38 
a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) rises . - O 53 morning 


Penn Yan, N. Y., May, 1880. 


FOREIGN. 


PortuGAL.—According to the plan adopted for the improve- 
ment of education in this ¢ountry, licées, or grammar schools 
of three classes, are to be established,—central, district and 


municipal,—to be at the charge of the State. The country is to 
comprise three academic districts, which will include the isles 
adjacent. 


GERMANY.—In Alsace a school inspector one day asked a 
scholar what was the weight of a may-bug. This question as- 
tonished the audience, composed principally of honest country 
people who had come to see the examination of the school, 
and they thought the inspector must be cracked. He, how- 
ever, repeated the question, when one of the audience rose 


and said: ‘‘Mr. Inspector, we don’t send our children to 
school to learn such nonsense as that; may-bugs belong to 
trees, and not to schools.”’ 


IraLy.—Some statistics taken from the result of the con- 
scription of 1877 give but a poor idea of the present physical 
condition of the Italian nation. Out of 270,995 young men of 
legal age, 69,510, or 25 per cent., were rejected as not fit for 
service, and nearly half that number as not having the requi- 
site stature. The provinces where there was the greatest num- 
ber of rejected youths were Sondrio, Calabrias, Venezia, Sas- 
sari, Cagliari, Como, &c; those where there was the least were 
Bologna, Reggio d’Emilia, Massa Carrara, Ravenna, Verona, 
Vicenza, Mantova, &c. This seems a case where the practice 
of gymnastics would be eminently serviceable; and as instruc- 
tion in gymnastics has lately been made obligatory in the pub- 
lic schools of the kingdom, a beneficial result may be looked 
for in the course of time. 

A letter from Rome, published in Nazione says: The Pope 
has been able to place at the disposition of the curates of 
Rome a considerable sum for the establishment of infant asy- 
lums and elementary schools in all the lanes of the city. 
Even in the parish of la Madalera they are trying to open 
a female upper or high school to compete with that of the mu- 
nicipality which bears the name of the regretted Fusinato., 
The principal is to be a lady who is not a Roman, and it will 
be under the patronage of one of the most conspicuous and 
rich ladies of the Guelphic aristocracy of the eternal city. 

In the Annotatore di Roma is to appear a succession of 


articles on the history of the group of Malta, commencing at 
the year 539 of the foundation of Tome; or 215 years B. C 

In the last number of the Archivio de Pedagogia, of Pa- 
lermo, just received, there are useful and valuable articles 
upon “‘The Study of Pedagogy in the Universities,” upon 
some of the subjects to be treated in the next Italian pe 
gogical congress, upon Scholastic Constructions in the Paris 


Exhibition, together with some circular notices upon matters 
relating to education, from the present Minister of Instruction, 
Professor de Sanatis. Cc. H. G. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Organized 1876, during the Philadelphia Centennial, and 
incorporated 1879, in Massachusetts, this body includes some 
hundreds of the leading librarians and educators of the United 
States, and is constantly increasing. It is a codperative asso- 
ciation for improving library management. Its action, through 
a “‘Codperation Committee,” has already accomplished many 
positive improvements by a system of examining and sifting 
all new devices, and embodying in each successive recommend- 
ation the best elements offered. The cost of membership is 
$2.00 for the trifling, incidental expenses of the Association; 
and cost to each library of obtaining the results of their pro- 
fessional consultation is only the annual subscription to the 
official publication of this and the similar European associ- 
ation, the Library Journal. 

THE READERS AND WRITERS ECONOMY CLUB. 

This organization arose naturally as a result of the example 
set by the Library Association. It quickly appeared that the 
coéperative methods of this body secured great economy of 
money; and the idea was unavoidably suggested that a like 
economy was practicable for the whole range of literary mech- 
anisms and methods, and for the whole body of literary work- 
ers throughout thecountry. Frequent suggestions of this kind 
occasioned the organization of the Coédperative Readers and 
Writers Economy Club. 

The plan adopted was to require no payments, to confine re- 
sponsibility of members to a mere promise to exchange sug- 
gestions and information, and to contrive to meet such ex- 
penses as are unavoidable in doing any work, by savings upon 
members’ purchases. There are neither constitution, by-laws, 
offices, fees, nor assessments; nothing but the sending of one’s 
name for the member’s pledge, and the withdrawal of it when 
one wishes to withdraw; total cost, two cents. 

The ‘‘ economy ”’ aimed at by this Club is two-fold, according 
to the two meanings of the word. It is (1) the saving of time, 
labor, and money; and (2) the systematizing of methods. 
Many inventions and practices for saving time and labor in 
reading, studying, writing, arranging, and recording, are never 
used by any one except the inventor, or only by a very few. It 
is supposed that the operations of the Club will secure a knowl- 
edge by the general public of a large part of these, and that 
experience and combination will result in improvements and 
advantages in the general field of literary work, like those al- 
ready secured by like means in the library work. 


We quote from the prospectus: 


“The plan includes everything pertaining to reading and writing; 
every object for the most completely equippt study or library-room; 
every method to accomplish given results in literary work with less ex- 
penditure of time, or strength, or money, or patience. We are equally 
anxious to learn defects or special merits of methods other than those 
printed in the Notes. Some other member may know how to remedy the 
defect, or may have overlooked the merit. In any case, this information 
has a practical value to the office. 

“Each member, on joining, agrees to send in notes of any method or 
appliance for readers or writers that he has learned by himself, or from 
others, which are not generally known, and promises to be of service; also 
that similar descriptions sent him by the Club will be read, and either 
preserved or given to some one likely to value them.” 


These promises are expressly understood not to cover any- 
thing which the originator may wish to patent. The devices 
and ways which the club proposes to have its members discuss, 
contrive, or adopt, are just those numerous ones which are use- 
ful, but not useful enough, or not important enough, or not 
popular enough, to have a market value able to bear the expenses 
of a patent. Each member has the printed periodical record of 
the improvements devised by the entire membership; and, more 
important, has a member’s discount of 5 per cent. on all articles 
bought of the ‘‘ Economy Co.,’’ which furnishes at the lowest 
prices whatever is needed in adopting the plans of the ‘‘ Econ- 
omy Club.’”’ For his ideas, which he agrees to contribute 
freely to the common fund, he gets, therefore, a cash pay- 
ments, beside the printed descriptions. As it is notorious that 
a majority of the improvements patented serve merely to 
sink money for their inventors, because of the expenses, mem- 
bers will much prefer the returns without risk, thus offered 
for their ideas. 

As there is nothing to lose and as the whole aim of this 
Club is mutual benefit, it is not strange that this plan has 
been promptly and widely welcomed. Every worker at desk or 
in study has approved of it; and calls for blank member’s 
pledges have been as numerous as the readers and writers who 
have understood the plan. New comers are always welcome, 
as they usually bring some new helps to those already in; and 


however much they gain themselves, cannot take away fronr 
the benefits enjoyed by others. 

Full particulars, with blank membership agreements of co- 
é6peration, which must be signed by all who have member’s 
privileges, are sent on application to Economy Club, P.O. Box 
260, Boston. 


— “This whole 
Of suns and worlds, and men, and beasts and flowers, 
With all the silent tempestuous workings 
By which they have been, are, or cease to be, 
Is but a vision; all that it inherits 
Are motes of a sick eye, bubbles and dreams,— 
Thought is its cradle and its grave; nor less 
The future and the past are idle shadows 


Of thought’s eternal flight,—they have no being. 
Naught is but that which feels itself to be.”’—Shelley. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


Editor is aot ,esponsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 

mise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
Pespondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] 


he 


ANOTHER FINE CABINET AT A SMALL EXPENSE. 


The greater part of the years 1875 and 1876 I spent in Mon- 
tana, traveling through Dakota, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, and 
Colorado, on the way to and from that territory. I improved 
the opportunity of collecting minerals as well as circumstances 
would permit, and obtained a small but valuable start toward 
a cabinet. When I came to this place in ’77, one of the first 
things that caught my eye was the beauty of the pieces of rose- 
quartz lying about the fountains and upon the piazzas in the 
village. Tramps to the feldspar and quartz-quarries in the vi- 
cinity revealed the existence of great quantities of beautiful 
rose, greasy, smoky, and milky quartz, orthoclase, albite, oligo- 
clase, tourmaline, graphic, and other granites, hypersthene, 
etc., which I at once began to collect, and then to look about 
for opportunities to exchange. A sample-box sent to the great 
natural history establishment of Prof. H. A. Ward, of Roches- 
ter, brought an order for several tons of quartz and graphic 
granite. In return for this, Professors Ward and Howell sent 
me nearly their eutire nofmal school and academy set of 
minerals, beautifully mounted and labeled. The result of 
sending a similar box to Dr. A. E, Foote, of Philadelphia, was 
an order for a ton of graphic granite, in return for which he 
sent me about a hundred beautiful specimens of minerals. 

I next took advantage of an offer made by the Young 
Scientist, of three insertions of an exchange advertise- 
ment “ free to all subscribers,’’ and offered minerals in ex- 
change for ‘‘ old coins, Indian relics, books, old or new maga- 
zines, and other minerals.’”’ This advertisement brought me 
correspondents from all parts of the United States, added 
largely to my collections of minerals, fossils, archzological 
relics, and coins, and to my library, and also brought me 
enough cash customers to reduce the expense of my entire cab- 
inet to less than five dollars. C. Le R. WHEELER. 

Bedford, Westchester Co., N.Y. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


In addition to the information previously given as to the 
Saratoga meeting, railroad-rates, ete., we have to announce 
the following : 


Railroad Arrangements. — Round-trip tickets will be issued, 
at reduced rates, by a large number of railroad and steamboat 
lines. Tickets will be good for the going passage from July 3 
to July 6 inclusive, and for return on or before July 13. 
Rates on the railroads issuing special tickets will be made on 
a basis of one full fare and a third. But it is expressly urged 
that no round-trip ticket issued at those rates for the meeting 
shall ‘‘ be good for return passage unless it bears the stamp of 
the Secretary of the American Institute of Instruction.” 
Members of the Institute can obtain this stamp at any time 
during the meeting on presentation to the Secretary of their 
certificates of membership. To secure acertificate of member- 
ship which shall be good for this meeting, it is necessary to 
pay one dollar, this year, to the Treasurer. According to the 
constitution of the Institute, ‘‘ Any person of good moral 
character, interested in the subject of education, may become 
a member by paying a fee of one dollar.’ Details concerning 
routes and tickets, with rates from specific points, will be pub- 
lished hereafter. 

Hotels.—The reduced rates for entertainment given below 
are for those only who hold certificates of membership in the 
Institute, and are good from J uly 3 to July 12, inclusive: 

Congress Hall, headquarters of the Institute, 1,000 guests, 
ladies $2.00, gentlemen, $2.50 per day. Arlington Hotel, 300 
guests, one person occupying a room, $2.00 per day; two per- 
Sons occupying one room, $1.50 each. Adelphi Hotel, 60 
Suests, $2.00 per day. Columbian Hotel, 125 guests, $1.50 per 
day. Dr. Strong’s Medical Institute, Circular street, 35 guests; 
Garden View House, Broadway, 20 guests; Mrs. W. S. Balch, 
Broadway, 20 guests; Dr. Cramer’s Medical Institute, Broad- 
Way, 20 guests, each $2.00 per day. Bates House, Circular 
Street, 50 guests, and Huestis House, Broadway, 60 guests, 
$1.50 and $2.00 per day. Manor House, Broadway, 35 guests ; 
Mrs. J. B, Latham, Matilda street, 30 guests ; Dr. Hamilton’s 
Institute, Franklin street, 25 guests; Dr. S. B. Putnam, 
Broadway, 15 guests; H. P. Trim, Philadelphia street, 50 
guests ; Pitney House, Congress street, 50 guests; H. D. 
Morey, Franklin street, 75 guests ; Vermont House, Grove 
Street, 40 guests; Mrs. J. P. Scoville, Philadelphia street, 
20 guests; Albemarle House, Broadway, 35 guests; Cir- 
cular Street House, 50 guests ; Washington Hall, Broad- 
Way, 20 guests ; Waverly Hotel, 50 guests ; Broadway Hall, 
2 Bagee ; Mrs. S. B. Thorn, Circular street, 25 guests; 
ms - Ballard, Franklin street, 20 guests ; Mrs. E. G. Moore, 

Pring street, 15 guests ; Barnard House, Franklin street, 75 
— each at $1.50 perday. Columbian Place, 24 guests ; 
Pencér House, Matilda street, 40 guests; J. H. Vander- 


berg, P. O. Box 221, 14 guests ; Broadway House, 20 guests ; 
C. 8. Smith, Philadelphia street, 10 guests; J. H. Maybee, 
Franklin street, 25 guests; Albion House, Front street, 30 
guests; each at $1.25 perday. Franklin House, Church street, 
80 guests ; Marston House, Matilda street, 30 guests ; Elm- 
wood Hall, Front street, 40 guests ; Empire Hotel, Front 
street, 40 guests ; Osborne House, Front street, 75 guests; 
each at $1.00 per day. 


Excursions. — Attractive excursions, at low rates, detailed 
information concerning which will be published at an early 
day, will be arranged for members of the Institute. 


A WAYSIDE ACQUAINTANCE. 


‘** The earth is round, and no one doubts it.”’ 

The teacher in a common, country school, where I was vis- 
iting recently, gave the above sentence to her analysis class. 
It amused me, for the following reason. My husband and I 
had just been chatting with an old man, who was leaning upon 
a stout stick, walking along the dusty, mayweed-bordered road, 
near the old schoolhouse. It seemed, by his talk, that he was 
the largest owner of real estate and the heaviest taxpayer in 
the district, and considered that he had a right to be heard in 
regard to the management of the schools. 

**Its my opinion that the children have too much school- 
ing,’ he said, in a querulous voice, ‘‘ an’ the schools ain’t 
good for nothing nuther; an’ the teachers they hire don’t 
know nothing. Now the teacher in this district this summer 
is trying to make my little grandson believe that the world is 
round, like a ball. I told him right off that it want no such 
a thing, an’ I told him to tell the teacher that I said it want 
no such athing. Its a likely story ter fill children’s heads up 
with, that folks have sailed round the world, if the world is 
round like a ball. Of course the world is round, like a plate, 
and they sailed round the edges of it. That’s easy enough for 
anybody to understand ; but if its round like a ball, any fool 
could see, with one eye, that they’d fall off.’’ 

‘* Why don’t they sail off the edge, if it is flat ?”’ we queried. 

** Cos there’s rocks,’’ 

‘* What does the world stand upon ?”’ we asked, out of curi- 
osity to learn his theory. 

** Rocks, of course.”’ 

** What is under the rocks ?”’ 

‘* Why, what do you suppose ? rocks, rocks, Rocks !’’ cried 
the irate old man, as he hobbled away, brandishing his staff. 

We subsequently met several members of this money-wise 
farmer’s family. The wife and daughters were sensible, well- 
informed women, but they would not dare instruct the apple- 
cheeked grandson that the world was round like a ball, in the 
presence of the master of the house, or venture upon the ex- 
pression of any advanced idea. Yet the old man is the voter 
of the family, and never fails of being early at the polls to cast 


his straight party-ticket. 
. Mrs. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


AN EXERCISE IN PRONUNCIATION. 


Adverse to my casement in my parents’ house, in an oasis 
in the green environs, stands an‘alcove or balcony of an hos- 
pital. I contemplate there often a plethoric, peremptory, 
splenetic, invalid inmate, who seems thoroughly acclimated, 
whose figure might indicate him to be the patron or confessor 
of Magdalen or Caius College. He, according to the legend, 
is an expert and an aspirant for the fame of a conjuror. He 
holds in his hand a vase, illustrated by a distich from a Latin 
satire, the contents whereof are a patent, economical, almond 
cement, with which he tries to envelop and cement a certain 
schedule into an envelope. This object is never perfected 
from irremediable discrepancies in the sizes of the objects. 
As the wind soughs, his apron, which is an accessory, often 
and again falls into the sewer below, from which it is haled by 
his nephew, who rushes after it with the speed of a winged 
Mercury. * 


QUERIES. 


No. 66. How are the following numbers and dates parsed ? 
“March 29, 1880’; year 1860’’; and “139 Market 
street’’? I have never seen in any grammar anything on the 
subject. 

No. 67. What is meant by a “still hunt,’’ and “ yeoman 
service ’’ ? 

No. 68: The wood question. —A man agrees to saw two 
piles of wood into sticks sixteen inches in length. The first 
pile is composed of sticks four feet long, while either sur- 
face formed by the ends of the sticks is eight feet square. 
The second pile is composed of sticks twice as long as those in 
the first pile; but, as its corresponding surfaces are but half as 
many feet square, he finally agrees to saw this pile for the 
same money that he gets for sawing the first. The price 
agreed upon for sawing the first pile being one dollar per cord, 
at what rate per cord does he saw the second ? 

The above question has been answered as follows, by as 
many different workmen: $2.00, 80 cents, $1.60, $1.25, and 75 
cents; and the question is, which one is correct? C.R. B. 

No. 69. Should the script letters be taught before the 
Roman? Col. Parker says “Yes.” Will some one who has 
adecided opinion in this matter give the reasons for his 


opinion ? E. J. H. 


ECLIPSES. 


(This department of Tor JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me.,to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original puz- 
zlea for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


ENIGMA: 58 LETTERS. 


My 37, 10, 40, 51, 19, 55, 2, 57, 24, 8, 30, was a renowned 
Grecian orator. 

My 13, 25, 47, 4, 39, 1, 41, 20, was the glory and the re- 
proach of Athens. 

My 22, 3, 51, 36, 16, 9, 48, 42, was the hero of Thermopyle. 
My 17, 6, 11, 30, 45, 7, was Rome’s greatest warrior and 
statesman. 

My 27, 23, 35, 52, 25, was a Grecian philosopher. 

My 47, 54, 17, 5, 58, 51, was Rome’s greatest orator. 

My 14, 33, 26, 57, 4, 22, 51, 25, was the battle which ter- 
minated Napoleon’s career. 

My 38, 3, 34, was one of Napoleon’s marshals. 

My 11, 12, 53, 31, 7, 37, was called the Black Prince. 

My 9, 28, 49, 43, 8, was a celebrated Italian poet. 

My 15, 5, 58, 30, 17, 56, 10, 23, was a noted astronomer. 
My 4, 21, 27, 44, 35, 11, 22, was a famous painter. 

My 20, 48, 36, 12, 57, 23, was a noted musical composer of 
Germany. 

My 18, 51, 4, 31, 47, 41, was a distinguished Roman poet. 


My 50, 8, 32, 46, 25, 38, discovered the law of gravitation. 
My whole is a quotation from Byron. G A. J. 

+ HALF SQUARE, 
1. A vowel. 


6. Calyxes. 
2. The name of a letter. 7. Food. 
3. An Asian city. 8. Testimony. 
4. Fluent. 9. A translucent variety of 
5. A female name. sulphate of lime. 

C. R. UNCLEs. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 13. 


LITERARY ENIGMA.—* 
’Tis hard to venture where our betters fail, 
Or lend fresh interest to a twice-told tale; 
And yet, perchance, ’tis better to prefer 
A hackneyed plot, than choose a new and err. 


CHARADE.—Wordsworth. 


— Answers to Enigma of May 6 have been received from 
“J. M. R.,” Kingston, Mass., and New Brighton, Penn. An- 
swers to Enigma of week previous, — too late to be credited 
last week, — reach us from Elsia Wickard and Nannie B. 
Hunter, Ottawa, Ks.; A. B. Shauck, Dayton, O.; and a cor- 
respondent in New York, who either means to adopt the 
unique nom de plume “‘In Haste,’’ or is too much “in haste”’ 
to affix any signature. 


— Thinking the quiet humor in the following communica- 
tion, received during the time our recent prize offer was open, 
will be relished by our readers, we reproduce it: 

‘* Ed. Eclipses: I must confess I have never honored the 
‘Eclipses’ with my egotistical and conceited attention until 
the day that burst upon this world as set forth in the heading 
of this note. But sniffing the word ‘ prize’ somewhere, I im- 
mediately wrote the inclosed lovely effusion which, allow me 
to inform you, is put in competition for the aforesaid ‘ prize’ 
with those puzzles which may have arrived earlier, but which 
certainly can’t be any more acceptable than the inclosed, 
which my extensive brain has furnished. Hoping the length 
and familiarity of this has taxed your admiration, I sign myself 

Yours puzzledly, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The June number of the North American Review closes the 130th 
volume, and 65th year of the Review. During the last few years this mag- 
azine has made a most remarkable advance in popular favor. Many of 
its numbers have passed through several editions, and its permanent cir- 
culation has increased more than sixfold. 


— In Macmilian’s Magazine for May, H. B, Forman writes of Shelley’s 
last days at Spezzia, and his death, making good use of authoritative ma- 
terial. Mr. Thomas Hughes discusses the relations between Channing 
and the abolitionists. 


— The most important contribution in the Nineteenth Century for May 
is W. H. Mallock’s incisive inquiry into agnosticism as an agent in mod- 
ern politics and liberal society. r. Mallock repudiates advanced liber- 
alism, the school of 8 and Auguste Comte, and the “ scientific” 
age, as few men would dare. 

— Good Company (No. 1X.) has its usual full complement of good read- 
ing. “Country Schools and State Needs,’ by W. M. Bicknell, urges the 
want of an cativening and energizing influence from a central State board 
in country schools. 

— The Magazine of Art for May (published by Cassell, Petter & Gal- 
in), is above the average in its illustrations. The article on ‘ Decora- 
ive Art” is especially timely. This magazine should have a wide cireu- 

lation among teachers. 

— Lippincott’s Magazine for June presents an unusually rich and va- 
ried table of contents. “ Our Young Kinder, ner,” by a writer who is 
versed in the science and practice of the Froebelian system, will have an 
interest for teachers. 

— The June Atlantic continues Mr. Howell’s “ Undiscovered Coun- 
try,” and Mr. Aldrich’s “ Stillwater Tragedy,” which, with an appetizi 
vaskety of good things, makes a thoroughly good number of tne mage 
zine. It bears the imprint of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

— Harper’s Magazine for June is probably the most beautifal number 


ever issued of that periodical. The opening article,—a charming descrip- 
tion, by Mrs. John Lillie, of a Devonshire moorland village, — is illus- 
trated with nineteen remarkable pictures by Abbey. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for June abounds in fresh and instruct- 


ive articles. The editor discusses “‘ Sociology and Theology at Yale Col- 
lege,” and the “‘ Misuse of the Science Primers,” that have ly come so 
much into vogue. The copious literary notices are followed by an unu- 
sually full and attractive summary of recent science. 


— Appleton’s Journal for June has a paper by A. Morgan, resuming the 


discussion he oy last year on the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Mr. Morgan in this article gives a most graphic and pny oe picture of 
the Shakespearian period. The editor’s departments are of valuable 
and readable material. 


— The initial article of the Eclectic Magazine for June is a very striking 


by Dr. Carpenter on “ The Deep Sea and its Contents,” describing 
oo gee Be achieved and the problems solved by the recent C 
around the world. 
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THE WEEK. 


— Senator Gordon, of Georgia, has resigned his seat, and 
ex-Gov. Joseph E. Brown has been appointed to succeed him. 

— The President has nominated General James Longstreet, 
of Georgia, to be Minister to Turkey; Horace Maynard, of 
Tennessee, to be Postmaster-General; and David M. Key to 
be United States District Judge for the eastern and middle 
districts of Tennessee. 

— A Sunday excursion train in Southern California ran off 
the track, killing 14 persons and wounding 40 others. Some 
of the dead are not identified. Physicians are working to re- 
lieve the wounded, assisted by the Sisters of Charity. 


— Austria.—The distress from famine in the north of Hun- 
gary increases, and 1,400 persons at Szinna, Conitat, and Zem- 
plin, have no other food than grass, nettles, and mushrooms. 

— France.—All the groups of the Left in the French Senate 
have selected M. Leon Say as their candidate for the presi- 
dency of that body. Blanqui was at the head of the poll, in 
the Lyons election, on the first ballot. Paul de Musset, the 
French author and dramatist, is dead. 

— Great Britain.—The British Parliament reassembled on 
Thursday, May 20, the address from the throne being read by 
Lord Selborne. The treaty of Berlin, the Afghanistan cam- 
paign, the tenant-farmer question, the distress in Ireland, and 
the deficiency in the Indian budget, are the more prominent 
subjects touched upon by Her Majesty. 

— Germany.—lIt is stated that the Prussian Government will 
not be displeased should the ecclesiastical-laws bill be defeated 
in the Reichstag. Strong opposition is expected. 

— Mezico.—lIndications point to the election and inaugura- 
tion of General Gonzales as president. A Chinese Embassy 
has arrived in Mexico. 

— Russia.—Russia is vigorously preparing for a war with 
China. 

— Spain.—The proposed Spanish coalition is too weak to 
defeat the government. 

— South America.—The Chilian fleet bombarded Callao on 
the 23d ult., killing 2 men and wounding 20 on shore. A con- 
tract has been made by the Nicaragua Government for the con- 
struction of a canal. 

— Turkey.—A Constantinople dispatch tells of horrible suf- 
ferings of the starving people at and near Mossoul. Their 
sufferings are indescribable. Finding no cereals, some eat 
corpses and become ill in consequence. Most of them are 

dying, as they have nothing to eat. An identical note from the 
Great Powers will, in a few days, summon the Porte to settle 
the Greek, Armenian, and Montenegrin questions. 


We publish entire, in this issue of Tne JouRNAL, 
Mr. Dickinson’s prize essay on “Oral Teaching: its 
Limits and Methods.” It will be read and valued not 
only from the fact that it is one of the two most valued 
papers called forth by our premium offer, but chiefly 
will it be studied as the profound study of one of the 
most philosophical of American educators, on a subject 
which has awakened the attention of modern educa- 
tional thought to an extent greater than any other. 
Mr. Morgan’s paper on High Schools will appear in our 
issue of June 10, after which both will be published in 
pamphlet form, for the use of the educators of the 
country. 


Tue ways of the human heart are curious, No man 
ever lost his place in school in this country that was 
not benefitted by the change; and many of the most 
prominent men, if not the very greatest in the nation, 
owe their prgsent position to partial or total failure in the 
profession of pedagogy. And yet, such is the perver- 
sity of the human heart and the mixed, not to say con- 
tradictory character of human motives, that such per- 
sons can never forgive those who compassed their dis- 
missal from school, and put them on the road to wealth, 
position, and power. The fact seems to be that we do 
not estimate the act of another so much by its effect 
on our fortunes as by the motive which inspired it. 
The aspiration, “God deliver me from my friends,” 
should be accompanied by the invariable response, 
“ Bless the Lord for my enemies.” A strong character 
stands obloquy as the rock opposes ocean-surf; but 
weakness, which is the worst form of immorality, being 
rotten at the core, disintegrates as soon as a ray of pub- 
lic criticism is turned upon it, and crumbles when it is 
made to see itself as others see it. Like long-buried 
bones, a weak or venal nature may hold together while 
enjoying the obscurity of its encompassing mold, but 
being exhumed from the sordid depths of its conceal- 
ment and held up to the public gaze, the sun and air, 
daylight and ventilation, have the effect of reducing it 
almost immediately to its ultimate atoms. 


THE very unreasonable and unnatural interference 
with the authority of teachers in school government, by 
the denial of the right to inflict corporal punishment in 
extreme cases, has culminated in Chicago in the ar- 
raignment of Mr. E. O.-Vaile, principal of the Clark 
School, before a justice’s court, and a fine of ten dollars, 
for punishing an incorrigible pupil, in rebellion against 
school authority. The school board of the city, in the 
heat of the excitement, have also declared their hos- 
tility to corporal punishment, under any circumstances, 
by the summary removal of Mr. Vaile from his position ; 
and the ten-year-old rebel is now master of the situation. 
We wonder how much longer the love-sick sentimen- 
tality of peppermint government is to have sway in the 
councils which preside over our school interests. Large 
classes of children are sent to our schools ungoverned at 
home, the pests of truant officers and policemen ; but once 
in the schoolroom, where their unruliness is like a match 
to amagazine to incipient rogues, they must be treated 
as angels just in from the fields of paradise. The best 
cure for this namby-pamby nonsense would be to place 
this class of philanthropists in charge of a room full of 
gamins from the Sixth ward, Boston, the Five Points, 
New York, or the Clark district, Chicago,—tie them 
hand and foot, and demand the practice of a sugar-plum 
government, with all its fine-spun theories. “A bridle 
for the ass, and the rod for the fool’s back’;” and it may 
seriously be questioned which most need these whole- 
some restraints, the school incorrigibles on the benches 
or those on the throne, who make the laws which screen 
the culprits and punish the officer who would maintain 
authority and uphold just law. ; 


THE possession of official authority has a damaging 
effect on small minds. It blunts the sense of right, 
justice, and consideration for human feeling. The last 
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‘ditch of argument in which the apologist for a stupid 
‘and tyrannical administration takes up his position, is 
[the declaration that the “Board has the right of re- 
moval without being obliged to explain its action in the 
premises.” No doubt boards have legal rights the en- 
forcement of which is a moral outrage. The history of 
human progress is a series of conflicts between legal 
rights and moral principle. Principle eventually tri- 
umphs, but the victory is generally long delayed, from 
the fact that official arrogance and personal interest and 
vanity are usually on the side of conservative oppression 
and legalized abuse. The slave-owner had the right to 
flog his slave; the Irish landlord has the right of ca- 
pricious eviction; the English School Board has the 
right to dismiss a teacher after a three months’ notice ; 
the American school board has the right to dismiss a 
teacher without any notice, at the end of the year or 
term; and that, too, without the existence or the as- 
signment of a cause. A case occurred in England, 
lately, in which a highly efficient and irreproachable 
teacher was dismissed because she inadvertently tore 
a leaf from a book. This may be looked upon as an 
act of petty tyranny, but the offence was heinous com- 
pared with the reasons for which teachers lose their 
places in this country. The most common cause of dis- 
missal in this country is no cause. A mere exhibition 
of authority, which, when criticised, is justified by the 
plea of prerogative. Official arrogance goes to greater 
extremes in this country than in monarchical nations. 
There, rank divides with office the deference of the 
public ; whereas here, official existence is the main, and 
frequently the only claim a man has to consideration. 
The fellow whose character is woof of rags must needs 
have the stamp of office on his social position to turn it 
into the current symbol of money, to invest it with the 
attributes of respectability’s circulating medium. 

But the assertion of such authority should not disturb 
the professional teacher, although it may temporarily 
inconvenience him. When Dean Swift saw the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin abusing his horse, the satirist illus- 
trated his own readiness and the loose pronunciation of 
his time by exclaiming,— 

“« Good horse, don’t despair, though ill now you fare; 
For you’!! be a horse still when he’s no more mayor.”’ 
So when a board of education, or its executive officer, 
practices capricious injustice, and defends it on the 
ground of prerogative, the act may be taken as a sign 
of impending dissolution. The indignation of a com- 
munity may be slow in awakening; but once aroused, 

its verdict is just, terrific, and final. 


THE LINE OF PROGRESS. 


The summer days of examination, exhibition, and 
commencement, in common school, academy, and col- 
lege are now upon us. Already, in the Southern clime, 
pupils and teachers are sweating and scolding over the 
struggle for promotion, and the agonizing question 
comes up, — how can human nature, already on its last 
legs from the struggle of the school year, survive the 
terrible strain of the closing week? In Richmond, 
Va., all the schools, one by one, are exhibited in the 
theatre to a seething audience that crams every seat, 
from pit to dome; and, through a week of the terrible 
June heat, the devoted school committee and superin- 
tendent must face the music or die. And all over the 
North the strain comes later, but with equal affliction 
to everybody save the dear people who put in their final 
appearance to finish off teachers and pupils who might 
have been strengthened and inspired by a little atten- 
tion during the long, dull weeks of winter, or the lan- 
guor of early spring. 

It is not too much to say that the faithful teachers 
and scholars of all sorts of schools will need a good por- 
tion of the summer vacation to recover from the pros- 
tration of this closing of the school year. Indeed, it is 
this last heat which changes the wholesome fatigue of a 


good year’s work to the misery of that utter prostration 
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which makes life itself hardly worth the living, even in 
the most charming and restful vacation retreat. 

Now, of course, we are not such dreamers as even to 
hope that the falsehood and folly of this performance 
are to-be overcome at once. This whole system of in- 
terminable examination of children for promotion, and 
cramming and drilling for exhibition, is a natural out- 
growth of the old, superficial style of education, backed 
by the indomitable American energy that inevitably 
runs everything to the death. Our school work of all 
sorts, outside a few little realms of peacefulness by the 
wayside, is fearfully crowded and overdone. But the 
fault does not lie with teachers and school authorities 
half as much as with the sovereign people, who propose 
to get the worth of their money here, as everywhere, 
even if the children go to the wall. Nobody would be 
so happy a8 the superior teachers of the country if 
American parents would be content with that healthy 
teaching, according to natural methods which, in due 
time, lays, in the child, the broad foundation of that in- 
telligent, righteous manhood and womanhood which is 
the only practical basis of American citizenship. But 
that is what American parents will not do to-day or to- 
morrow or at all, until instructed by the superior teach- 
ers and school-men, as they are not at present, in a few 
radical facts of education. 

Yet there is a line of progress already “ blazed ” 
through the confusion of this pathless forest, by the 
complaints of teachers, the exhaustion of children, and 
the anxiety of the more intelligent class of their par- 
ents. The objective point of that line of march is the 
idea that the school is not a machine to carry a child 
through a given series of readers, geographies, and lan- 
guage primers, with a view to promotion in a graded 
school, with a blaze of glory, on graduation-day. A 

school, at the best, is a somewhat clumsy arrangement 
for waking up a child to the love of truth and knowl- 
edge, and the development and training of its powers, 
and the acquirement of as much useful information as 
is consistent with this wholesome training of mind and 
morals. Handled in the most skillful way, it is inev- 
itable that the school machinery should often become a 
barricade across the line of progress, consuming pre- 
cious time and energy in the teacher, and mocking the 
pupil with a diet of stones instead of a feast of bread. 
Every genuine instructor of youth and every wise com- 
mittee-man will watch and work all the time to reduce 
the necessary machinery of school-life to the lowest 
terms, and to brush away from the line of progress 
every impediment between the child and the objective- 
point of all true education. That objective-point is a 
righteous, wise, and beautiful woman or man; and the 
sooner it is recognized, and the more constantly it is 
kept in view in every detail of organization, discipline, 
and instruction, the better for all concerned. It is not, 
'n any sense, this fearful lunacy of examination and ex- 
hibition that changes the closing weeks of so many 
schools to something far more resembling the vagaries 
of a mad-house than the sober exercises of a school in a 
Christian land. 

Therefore, let all good teachers and wise school-men 
set their feet firmly on this line of progress, and resolve 
‘o gain a step therein every year. Examine, not for 
*xamination’s sake, or with the vain hope of tabulating 
the entire mental contents of the brain, even of simple 
Simon, at the foot of the class. Simon has a good deal 
stowed away in odd nooks and corners of his labyrin- 
thian skull that all the experts in America cannot find 
sis Examine with the sole object of learning the ca- 
Pacity of the pupil to handle the work that comes next: 
And on this point, the deliberate judgment of a good 
‘eacher is worth more than all the school-registers that 
vere ever invented to plague mankind. Exhibit only to 
show the children what they have really done, reflected 
= the mirror of an audience of their parents, and a 
Public always in love with childhood and youth. Cut 
“way, without remorse, anything in the closing weeks 


that further exhausts the already wearied teacher or 


child. We shall find, in the end, that nothing is so de- 
lightful to children, in the way of exhibition, as to go 
before the people with the every-day work of the school- 
room ; and nothing is so charming to the cultivated, and 
so astounding to the common mind, as the simplest ex- 
hibition of every-day school-work according to those di- 
vine methods which affect us like the sunrise, the flow- 
ing water, or the blossoming of the spring flowers. It 
requires a little resolution in school authorities and 
teachers to work a great and beneficent change in the 
closing term of the school year. A little holy obstinacy 
in walking along this line of progress, will change the 
path from a “blaze ” through a wild wood to a broad 
highway to the promised land. 


DRIFT. 


— Gen. John Eaton, U. 8S. Commissioner of Education, has 
just returned from a visit to Tennessee, Arkansas, and Ken- 
tucky, in the interests of the good cause he so ably represents. 
At Nashville he found great interest in the growth of public 
schools. Already the State Normal School of Tennessee is 
sending forth both superior teachers and superintendents for 
other cities and villages of the State. An entire day was given 
by the State Centennial Exposition to public education. At 
Memphis and Little Rock the same growing interest was ob- 
served. Indeed, the more intelligent people of both races and 
all classes are waking up, in this region, to a very solemn con- 
viction that any system of government or society which is not 
based on popular intelligence is simply a bid for endless agita- 
tion, political disintegration, and possible revolution. The 
more progressive and sharp-sighted public men of the South are 
hearing this distant thunder from the basement-story, and pos- 
ing themselves at the drawing-room door to receive the people 
in their journey up stairs toward the control of public affairs. 
One hopeful sign of progress is the considerable number of 


able young men in the central South who are proposing to 
make teaching a profession, and the larger number who can 
be relied on to defend the people’s school on every fit occasion. 


— Dr. Ruffner, State Superintendent of Schools in Virginia, 
is just now in the condition of a man who, in a dry time, 
prayed for a shower and was answered by a deluge. By the 
aid of the Peabody Fund he announced, some weeks ago, a six 
weeks’ institute for white teachers, at Charlottesville; and at 
Lynchburg for colored teachers. Already the response to the 
Charlottesville Institute is something overwhelming. More 
than six hundred persons have entered their names, and prob- 
ably a thousand desire to be present. While the town could 
easily entertain this number, the limited accommodations of 
college lecture-rooms, and the expense of employing skilled in- 
structors for the classes make this great number a serious em- 
barrassment. If some friend of education who desires to “‘ lay 
up treasure in heaven’? would send Dr. Ruffner a check for a 
few thousand dollars to pay for such instruction as he could 
command, it would not be difficult to extemporize a village of 
tents in which this new army of deliverance could be drilled 
with good effect. The moral influence of an encampment of 
a thousand schoolmasters and schoolmistresses for six weeks 


in the heart of old Virginia can hardly be estimated. The 

rospects, also, for the institute of colored teachers at Lynch- 
Sond are favorable; and, under the instruction of Mr. and Mrs. 
Montgomery, of Washington, there is no doubt that great good 
will be accomplished. 


— The almost universal custom of a whole class of school- 
children thrusting out their hands, snapping their fingers, and 
resolving themselves into a mob at every mistake in reading 
and recitation, would be tolerated nowhere in a civilized com- 
munity outside a schoolroom., No better expedient could be 
devised to frighten the timid, exasperate the quick-tempered, 
and paralyze the spirit of all but the stoutest-hearted child in 
the recitation-room. It stimulates the critical spirit into the 
public nuisance of an intolerable carping at all human inftrm- 
ities. But it is utterly opposed to the true spirit of the school- 
room, which ought to be a spirit of helpfulness, forbearance, 
and encouragement to the slow and timid and feeble-minded. 


There are surely good ways enough of holding the attention of 
a class, or coreciog the errors of a recitation, without toler- 
ating a habit so disagreeable to the looker-on and so destruc- 
tive of good manners and Christian courtesy among children. 


— It may somewhat modify our apprehensions about the 
condition of education in the South to remember the state of 
affairs even in New England, within the memory of living 
men. The early reports of Horace Mann reveal an indiffer- 
ence to the free school and a poverty in methods of instruc- 
tion which would shock the school-men of to-day, if reported 
even of South Carolina. The Commissioner of Education, 
at Washington, reports 7000 schools in the State of Tennessee, 
In 1830, Massachusetts had not half that number. Indeed, 


Southern State needs, more than all things else, a native 
5» Mann, who, like this great apostle of education, can 
awake and combine the elements of light and progress, and 


bring in the children’s new day. 


MEETING OF STATE AND COUNTY TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, INSTITUTES, ETC. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS, 
Arkansas, at Little Rock, June 28, 29, and 30. 
Indiana, at Indianapolis, June 22 and 23, 
Kentucky, at Lexington, August 10, 11, 12, and 13. 
Missouri, at Columbia, June 22, 23, and 24. 
Ohio, at Chautauqua, N. Y., July 6, 7, 8, and 9. 
Texas, at Mexia, first week in July. 
Wisconsin, at Madison, July 6, 7, and 8. 


COUNTY INSTITUTES. 
Michigan, Missaukee Co., at Lake City, beginning June 8. 
<< Sanilac Co, at Marlette, beginning June 8. 
Illinois, at Whitehall, beginning middle of July. 
*« Johnson Co., at Vienna, third week of July. 

at Ottowa, July 5. 

Jasper Co,, at Newton, beginning July 5. 

Clay Co., at Flora, beginning July 12. 

Lawrence Co., Lawrenceville, beginning July 2. 
Nebraska, Thayer Co., at Hebron, beginning July 12. 
Kansas, Shawnee Co., beginning July 5. 

New Jersey, at Salem, beginning June 21. 

Virginia, at Charlottesville during summer vacation. 

Missouri, in Clay, Lewis, Monroe, Cape Girardeau, Saline, 
Adair, Clinton, Grundy, Carroll, Callaway, Linn, Harrison, 
Knox, Worth, Atchison, Gasconade, Schuyler, and Scotland 
counties, during the summer vacation. ‘ 


Journal Renewals for 1880. 


IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


In appreciation of the fact that a large proportion of 
our readers are permanent subscribers to THe JoURNAL, 
and that a considerable number have been on our sub- 
scription-books since its foundation in 1875, we shall 
offer to all 


Present Subscribers 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS FOR RENEWALS 
At the Expiration of their Subscriptions. 


We have ordered a fresh supply of each of our FOUR 
ART-UNION PORTRAITS: 


Horace Mann, 
Emma WILLARD, 
GrorGE PEABODY, 
Louis AGAssiIz. 


These Portraits are Baker's best works in Crayon- 
lithography, size of each engraving 24 x 20 inches, and 
are most appropriate and beautiful ornaments for the 
walls of the home, library, or schoolroom. 


Method of Obtaining the Art-Union Pictures. 


We believe, if any should be favored, it is those who are al- 
ready subscribers, and have helped to sustain Tuk JOURNAL. 
We therefore shall make a discrimination in their favor, that 
they may have every advantage to secure these pictures. 

To secure one Portrait.—Every one now a subscriber can 
become a member of the Educational Art Union, and secure 
either of these portraits he may prefer, sent to his address, 
postage prepaid, by renewing his subscription to THE JoURNAL 
for 1880, and remitting $2.75. 

Any whose subscriptions are in arrears must pay up to June 
1, and then renew for a year, to secure either portrait. 

Any who have paid into 1880 can secure either portrait by 
renewing for one year, any time before their subscriptions ex- 
pire, on the above terms, or by sending a new subscriber. 

To secure two Portraits.— Any who are now subscribers 
can secure two portraits by renewing first their own subscrip- 
tions, as stated above, and sending in addition a NEw sub- 
scriber for 1880; or they can secure both by renewing their 
own for two years, and remitting $5.50. 

ANY ONE NOT NOW A SUBSCRIBER can become a member of 
the Art Union, and secure either one of these portraits by sub- 
scribing for one year for himself, and sending one additional 
subscriber; or both portraits by sending, in addition to his own, 
two new subscribers. 

To secure three Portraits.—A renewal for one year, with 
two new subscriptions, or a renewal for three years, and the 
payment of $8.25. 

To secure four Portraits.— A renewal for one year and 
three new subscriptions, or a renewal for four years in ad- 
vance, with $11.00. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Youne Foiks’ Book or Poetry. Compiled and se- 
mee J. Campbell. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
rice, $1.00. 


This book contains upward of two hundred and seventy short 
poems, which are or should be favorites with children from 
seven or eight to fourteen or fifteen. The editor has chosen 
sprightly pieces without permitting mere elocutionary merit to 
prevail over excellence as poetry. To give such short poems 
as are worthy to be placed in the storehouse of memory, and 
to be a life-long pleasure, has been a chief aim and purpose. 
All the selections are well adapted for reading aloud and for 
paraphrasing; as an aid in practical composition, they may be 
made of great use. This book has an attractive frontispiece, 
and is printed and bound in a very neat and attractive style 
for the children. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN SOUTHERN Europe. By John 
Addington Symonds, author of Studies of the Greek Poets, 
etc. In two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, $4.00. 


This is a work of unusual interest and rare merit to the trav- 
eler and student. The first volume contains full descriptions 
of the northern shore of the great Mediterranean Sea, in its 
relations to history, literature, and art; including the Cornice 
Coast, Ajaccio, Florence, and the Medici. The author dis- 
cusses in a most instructive and entertaining manner, ‘‘ The 
Debt of English to Italian Literature;’”’ ‘‘ The Popular Italian 
Poetry of the Renaissance; ‘‘The Popular Songs of Tus- 
cany;’’ “‘ Thoughts in Rome about Christmas;’’ ‘‘ The Orfeo 
of Poliziano;”’ Sketches of intense interest of Siena; the hill- 
set city of Perugia; the town of Orvieto; the life and works of 
the Antinous, Lucretius, and the lovely scenery of the coast 
of Italy, Amalfi, Pestum, and Capri are described with a pen 
illuminated by a mind afire with the historic and wsthetic 
associations in which the region abounds. The second 
volume takes the reader to Palermo, and its wonderful histor- 
ical associations; to Syracuse and Girgenti; to Altna, with its 
fire and smoke and mountains in commotion; to Athens, the 
ornament of Greece; to Rimini, to visit its famous antiquities; 
to Ravenna, to Canossa, to Parma, the battlefield of Fornovo, 
and cencludes with essays rich in instruction on ‘‘ Two Dram- 
atists of the Last Century;” ‘‘Crema and the Crucifix;”’ 
Bergamo and Bartolommes; “Como and I) Medeghino ;” 
**Lombard Vignettes ‘‘Monte Generoso ;’’ Love of the 
Alps, and “‘ Old Towns of Provence.’’ Every lover of literature 
and art, as well as the admirers of charming description of 
scenery and travel will read Mr. Symonds’ book. 


Town GroLocy. No 25 of ‘“‘Standard Series.” By C. 
Kingsley. New York: I. K. Funk & Co. Card manila 
cover; price, 15 cents. 


The charming style of Canon Kingsley makes any subject 
interesting. The following contents will indicate the charac- 
ter of the book: I. The Soil of the Fields. II. The Pebbles 
in the Street. III. The Stones inthe Wall. IV. The Coal in 
the Fire. V. The Lime in the Mortar. VI. The Slates on 
the Roof. This instructive book is now offered at the low 
price of 15 cents. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH GENERAL GRANT. A Narrative 
of the Visit of Gen. U. S. Grant, ex-President of the United 
States, to various countries in Europe, Asia, and Africa, in 
1877, 1878, 1879; to which are added interesting conversa- 
tions with General Grant on Questions connected with 
American Politics and History. By John Russell Young. 
Boston : Subscription Book Department of the American 
News Company. John E. Nichols, manager of the New- 
— ase Department. Complete in 20 parts; price 50 cents 


The completion of this great work by the able and versatile 
author is one of the great literary events of the present year. 
It is a masterpiece of superb book-making, both in the quality 
of its authorship and the artistic style of its publication. The 
author in his preface says, that he has ‘‘ embodied, in various 
parts of this work, memoranda of certain conversations with 
General Grant concerning history and politics; also, in some 
instances, where it could be done without offending, conver- 
sations that took place between General Grant and some of 
the famous men whom he came to know. Wherever I have 
quoted General Grant as expressing an opinion, I have asked 
his permission to do 80; and, in fact, he has in most instances 
obliged me by revising the proof-sheets. This revision, how- 
ever, applies only to those portions of the text where General 
Grant himself is quoted. For all the rest I alone am re- 
sponsible.”’ 

The value of the work in a historical sense, its biographical 
charm, its religious, philosophical, governmental, architectural, 
and other aspects, as well as the remarkable purity, ease, and 
perspicuity of its language, are attributes so pronounced that 
they would alone give Mr. Young’s book a commanding place 
of honor in our standard literature; yet they by no means 
constitute the sole interest of the narrative. An additional 
feature in the second volume, sufficient of itself to have made 
a remarkable and permanent book, is embraced in the conver- 
sations of the author with General Grant. These talks were 
wholly unrestrained, and the social converse lends a perfect 


charm to them; they cover a wide range of themes, and 
wherever these were of a nature to interest the public, 
they were reproduced with a minuteness only possible to 
a trained journalist, gifted with a retentive memory. They 
serve to cast new light, not only on many debated battles 
and episodes of the war, but in no less degree on the char- 
acter of the conversationalist. General Grant is seen in this 
way to be modest as to his own achievements, outspoken in 
his utterances, and his opinions on military matters, his esti- 
mates of the characters of his fellow-soldiers, his views on 
civil service reform—in fact, his impressions on all matters 
whereof he speaks from personal observation or experience 
have a value peculiary their own, and they constitute a rich 
fund for the future historian to draw upon. 

The second volume, beginning with part eleven, narrates the 
tour in India, among the islands of the Indian Ocean, China, 
Japan, and the return voyage to San Francisco, California. 
The illustrations are of marked excellence and the letter-press 
faultless. This book will live as one of the literary annals of 
the present decade. It should find its way into every public 
and private library in the land. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON SEASICKNESS. Its Symptoms, 
Nature, and Treatment. By George M. Beard, A.M., M.D., 
Fellow of the New York Academy of Medicine, etc. New 
York: E. B. Treat. Price, 50 cents. 


This treatise represents numerous experiments of the au- 
thor during long and short voyages, and in different climates, 
in the treatment of this most uncomfortable sickness. The 
philosophy advocated in this work is that seasickness is a 
functional disease of the central nervous system. The treat- 
ment proposed is in harmony with the philosophy which has 
already been tested by a number of medical observers, with 
most satisfactory results. Persons contemplating a vacation 
tour to Europe this season will need one of these little books. 
It may be regarded a luxury to know how to avoid this sensa- 
tion. There is no pleasure in the experience. 


A PRACTICAL AND CRITICAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By Noble Butler. Louisville, Ky.: John P. 
Morton & Co. 


This is an eminently practical book, and for those who think 
that text-books in grammar are still among the useful aids in 
the study and correct use of the English language, this work 
will commend itself. It states the principles concisely, and 
abundantly illustrates them with appropriate exercises. The 
critical discussions of mooted grammatical points are of special 
interest and value. The questions for review are well chosen, 
and constitute a valuable feature of the work. The subject of 
Prosody is treated well; so is the Analysis of Sentences, with 
its numerous exercises in both Analysis and Synthesis. We 
are glad to know that this excellent practical work has already 
had an extensive sale, and is in use in many of the schools of 
the South and West. Mr. Butler knows how to make a text- 
book suited to the demands of the times, and his enterprising 
publishers have given it to the educational world in admirable 
style. We heartily commend the Grammar to teachers and 
school officers, and trust they will obtain copies for examina- 
tion at once. 


THe New AMERICAN ADVANCED SPELLER. Philadelphia: 
J. H. Butler & Co. Price, 25 cents, for examination. 


This admirably arranged new speller belongs to the widely 
used and popular ‘‘ New American Series,’ published by this 
enterprising firm. This Speller includes a large number of im- 
portant words not found in the text-books generally used in 
schools. For advanced classes it has superior claims. These 
words, numbering 4,500, are arranged with reference to their 
accented syllables, and the quality of the vowels in these syl- 
lables. It contains also a miscellaneous list of about two 
thousand words ; also~a list of about eight hundred words 
common to most school Spellers, followed by a list of eight 
hundred important words which are frequently mispro- 
nounced. For the special convenience of teachers and exam- 
iners in reviews and test examinations, a list of about fifteen 
hundred of the best test words in the language are introduced. 
All of these lists are arranged into lessons of thirty-six words 
each. The series now complete contains the new Primary 
Speller, price 14 cents, the new American Pronouncing 
Speller, price 20 cents, and the Advanced Speller, as above, 
price 25 cents. More than two millions of this series have 
been sold since their publication. For introduction, address 
the publishers for full particulars, 


SPorRTING ADVENTURES IN THE FAR West. By John Morti- 
mer Murphy. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The author of this spirited book had spent seven years in 

the Far West, where he devoted special attention to the study 

of the fauna of that wild section, and gives the general char- 
| acteristics, the haunts, habits, and the best methods of hunt- 
ing the largest class of game. His aim seems to have been to 

, study the fere nature, rather than to kill for mere sport. In 

presenting hints to sportsmen, he combines incidents of thrill- 

, ing interest, associated with his experiences with the grizzly 

_ bear, the black bear, the cougar and lynxes, the gray wolf, the 

prairie wolf, the buffalo, the moose, the elk or wapiti, the 


male deer, the antelope, the Rocky Mountain goat, the moun- 
tain or big-horn sheep, foxes, hares, and the whole list of fur- 
bearing animals, and conveys much useful information to the 
student of natural history. The book is appropriately illus- 
trated, and bound in attractive style. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. publish shortly a set of pic- 
tures for language lessons used in the Quincy method of teach- 
ing, with explanatory text by Col. Parker. 

— R. Worthington will publish this week Mr. Swinburne’s 
new volume Songs of the Spring Tides. The volume jis dedi- 


cated to Mr. Trelawney, and contains a poem of some length 
to the memory of Shelley, a poem on Sappho, and among others 
a sonnet ‘‘On the Desecration of Westminster Abbey by the 
Erection of a Monument to Prince Napoleon.’’ 


THE LOOKER- ON. 


— Barbed-wire fences, to confine cattle, are cheap, easily 
set, and durable. They have been extensively introduced in 
the West. They are so easily made, and are so capable of 
being rapidly and widely extended that, in a comparatively 
treeless, stoneless, hedgeless country, they need no advertis- 
ing, no business pushing ; they seem to introduce theinselves. 
There is much of the barbed-wire style of fencing practiced in 
the art of teaching. Corporal punishment is easy, quick, and 
apparently effective; but is it kind, is it decent, is it en- 
nobling in the teacher to practice it? How many a spirited 
colt may be impaled on its cruel points! how many an un- 
thinking lamb, heedless, but innocent of evil intent, may be 
entangled and strangled in its treacherous wires! Cramming 
for examination is another barbed institution; but instead of 
being stationary, the points are affixed to the end of sticks, 
against which pricks there is no use in kicking. When your 
** Looker-on’’ observes the many ingenious but artificial de- 
vices by which the young idea is confined in modern educa- 
tional pastures, he catches himself sighing for the good old 
style of fencing, even the rude furze-bush and prickly haw- 
thorne of the Old World, or the primitive Virginia snake- 
fence of the New. 

— Acertain county in Illinois pays $125,000 a year more 
school-tax to the State than it receives from the State. This 
is made cause of complaint by some of the educational! author- 
ities of that county. Now this complaint, or any action based 
on the alleged grievance, is a blow at the principle on which 
the public school system is based. It is not to be expected 
that every county shall receive just the sum that it pays for 
public education, any more than it is the intention to let 
every family receive in tuition the exact sum that the head of 
it pays in school taxes. The school tax is a contribution, a 
donation, and not from the individuals, but from the property 
of the district, township, or city. It is property that educates 
the children. Property receives its protection and assured 
conservation from the rule of civil order, which education is 
the principal feature in promoting. Property exists by civil- 
ization, and civilization by intelligence; hence property should 
pay for the originator and conservator of its existence. If all 
that is paid out by one section is to be returned to that sec- 
tion, it follows that only such as is received should be paid out; 
and this would relegate us back to the old system of the district 
schools and rate-bills. It is the duty of the enlightened to in- 
struct the ignorant, the duty of the rich to aid the poor. It 
is not expected that each postal-route shall return the exact 
amount of expenses in revenue. No national postal system 
could be managed on such a plan. Neither is it to be ex- 
pected that each father shall pay to the public what it cost the 
public to educate his children,—so much and no more; for in 
that case the childless and bachelors, those who usually are 
the best able to pay, would be exempt from taxation, which 
would be contrary to public policy, if not to private conven- 
ience. In matters of public concern, especially public educa- 
tion, a narrow or ungenerous policy should not be pursued by 
the individual, by the county, the State, or the Nation. 

— The San Francisco Board of Education is engaged in a 
game of dog-in-the-manger toward the teachers of that city. 
A radical policy of retrenchment was inaugurated in that city 
some time ago, to check which the legislature of the State 
fixed, by a general law, the salaries of the teachers in cities of 
over 100,000 inhabitants. The Board refuses to pay teachers 
according to this schedule, and the teachers have appealed to 
the courts to enforce the payment. The matter may be de- 
cided before this note appears, and it is the opinion of the 
press that the teachers will carry their point. There are 
many elements of discord and disturbance in San Francisco. 
There are the Chinese, the hoodlums, the earthquakes, the 
Sand Lot, Dennis Kearney, the Kalloch’s, the DeYoung’s, and 
the School Board. Of late these elements have shown a dis- 
position to exterminate one another, after the Kilkenny-cat 
fashion. Young Kalloch, for instance, shot and killed De 
Young of the Chronicle. Perhaps this is the beginning of the 
end, and perhaps San Francisco may yet have peace. The 
schools are good, and her teachers are thorough and sprightly. 


The recent frauds in examination would suggest a strain of 
gold-fever and gambling enterprise in the generation that has 
sprung up since there were giants,—i. ¢., “‘ Forty-niners,’’—in 
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the land; but the spirited manner in which the corps re- 
sented the imputation of extensive fraud showed the San 
Francisco schoolma’am to be a girl of intelligence, honesty, 
and grit. May her shadow and her salary never grow less. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


EDUCATION IN 


I. 
The independence of Chili from the crown of Spain was 
proclaimed on the 18th of September, 1810; but after a war 
that was sustained on both sides with equal tenacity and valor, 
it was only in January, 1826, that the last Spanish troops 
under Quintanilla were driven off and obliged to evacuate the 
country. Therefore, the Republic of Chili,—established under 
the unitary form of government, — counts barely fifty years of 
autonomy, and, after the first struggle of internal organization, 
only twenty-five of settled government was undisturbed by any 
attempt at revolution. 


CHILI. 


II. 

It is during the last thirty-five years that common education 
has been established in Chili, and to give a general information 
of its present condition, which is the object of these lines, we 
must call the attention of our readers to the following facts: 

The Constitution of the Republic of Chili (1833) provides 
that common education must be a matter of preferential care 
and attention to the government of the country. 

According to this, education is entirely free, from the pri- 
mary school up to the higher studies of medicine, law, engi- 
neering, or divinity, in the University of Chili; the only dif- 
ference being that students in primary and grammar schools 
are supplied with books without any charge, and in the other 
establishments of education they must buy their books. There- 
fore, the whole system of education in Chili is considered 
common education. 

The expenses of education are defrayed both by appropri- 
ations made yearly by Congress out of the general income of 
the treasury, and under the disposition of the Secretary of 
State in the Department of Education ; and by the towns, 
which also appropriate every year a part of the local taxes 
raised by the Municipalidades, or local Board of Aldermen. 
General matters of education are under the control of the 

Council of Education under the presidency of the rector of the 
University. The Department of Education is divided, in Chili, 
into three general classifications; viz., primary, secondary, and 
professional. 
Ill. — PRIMARY EDUCATION 

is regulated at present by the law of November 24, 1860, and 
divided into three sections, —elementary, superior, and nor- 
mal,—it being laid down as a fundamental rule that education 
in all the State schools shall be entirely gratuitous. The in- 
struction given in the elementary schools consists of reading, 
writing, the elements of Christian doctrine and morals, simple 
arithmetic (on the decimal system), elementary geography, the 
elements of language, and oral lessons on hygiene. In these 
schools needle-work is also taught to the girls. In the supe- 
rior schools the teaching further comprises: Spanish grammar, 
Chilian and general American history, sacred history, line- 
drawing, and the elements of geometry. Lessons are also 
given to the scholars on the political constitution of Chili, 
and religious instruction is continued, the Catholic dogmas 
and articles of faith being expounded to them. The girls are 
instructed also in “‘domestic economy.” The law provides 
that there shall be one school of this kind for each of the sexes 
in the chief town of every one of the 56 departments in which 
the Republic is divided. There should, therefore, be 112 of 
these schools, but as yet only 24 are in existence. 

There are four normal schools for the training of teachers 
(one for males and three for females), to which candidates are 
admitted after passing through one of the competitive exam- 
‘nations held yearly in the 15 provincial capitals. The course 
of instruction, besides the studies of the superior schools, com- 
prises French, physics, and chemistry, music, pedagogics, and 
school management. 

In the year 1878 the number of primary schools in Chili was 
1,369, with 87,288 pupils, being 806 State schools and 563 pri- 
vate; i. €., supported by private funds. 

IV.—HIGHER EDUCATION, 
n the division that we have called ‘secondary instruction,” 
2 — for by 17 colleges or lyceums, at the head of which 
Institute, established in Santiago, the capital 
pais», in the year 1813, in the midst of the struggle for in- 
> ei The studies here comprise grammar, Latin, 
and English, universal history (Greece, Rome, Middle 
Ppa Modern Times), history of Chili, and general history 
erica, mental and moral philosophy, literature and lit- 
pf descriptive and physical geography, and astron- 
ing. physics, and chemistry, mathematics, draw- 

Ia the} story, and bookkeeping. 
triete of PA of Copiapo and Coquimbo, the mineral dis- 
lishea hili, special courses of mining engineering are estab- 

» giving a higher and more comprehensive training of 
cs, chemistry, and assaying. In Valparaiso, the 


chief commercial port of the country, a commercial course is 
followed. In the National Institute at Santiago, special at- 
tention is paid to the classical and literary course; and in the 
lyceum of Conception, in the South, students can attend spe- 
cial courses on law and civil engineering. The number of 
scholars in the colleges or lyceums of Chili, during the year 
1878, has been 4,315; having attended the National Institute in 
Santiago, 1,052 pupils (males). 
V.— PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 


The University of Chili confers degrees in law, medicine, 
surgery, civil and mining engineering, theology, and belles- 
lettres, and is ruled by a council composed of the rector, the 
five deans of the faculties,—law and political science, medicine, 
mathematics and natural science, theology and philosophy, 
and belles-lettres. We are only able to give information about 
the scholars who pursued their studies in three faculties during 
the year 1878, as follows: Law, 378; medicine, 346; and math- 
ematics, 38; being 762 students in all. The course in divinity 
is followed in the different institutions established in Santiago, 
Valparaiso, Serena, Talca, Conception, and Ancud, which are 
mainly supported by the church, and are under the control of 
the bishops. The government of Chili contributes to the ex- 
penses only with $37,600 per annum. 

The Agricultural Institute, established only six years ago, 
gives education to agronomical engineers, after following the 
regular course of studies, which embraces agriculture, botany, 
natural physiology, rural law, mechanics, agricultural chemis- 
try, and veterinary. This school has only 27 students, but has 
a very good building and extensive grounds, and is endowed 
with a laboratory of chemistry, an observatory, gardens for 
study, a model vineyard, forest and fruit trees, a museum of 
seeds and agricultural appliances, and a veterinary hospital. 

The Technical School for trades and mechanical engineers 
affords practical instruction in mechanics, carpentry, coach- 
building, smelting, modeling, machine-drawing, and mathe- 
matics. An extensive working-shop is attached to the school, 
for the training of the students. This school has 75 pupils 
who receive boarding, books, and tuition entirely free, and 
are selected from the best scholars of the common schools in 
the different provinces of the country. The success of the 
technical school has become evident, by the fact that all the 
engineers of the Chilian navy, — which at present numbers 
three iron-clads and ten wooden corvettes and gunboats,—are 
graduates of that school. 

The Academy of Fine Arts is divided into four sections ; 
viz., painting, sculpture, architecture, and music. In the sec- 
tion of drawing, painting, and sculpture, 55 students were in 
attendance during the year 1878, and t wo proficient pupils are 
at present in Paris improving their artistic education at the 
expense of the Chilian government. Very few scholars at- 
tend the course in architecture. 

On the contrary, the Conservatory of Music shows the gen- 
eral love for music which is prevalent with the Spanish race. 
The attendance in the year before named was 584 pupils, 
being 451 male and 133 female. ‘ The principal classes are of 
theory of music and sol-fa-ing (three sections), vocal and in- 
strumental music. 

The government of Chili spends $31,000 a year in the Mili- 
tary Academy, where education, boarding, and drilling in the 
different arms is given to the scholars entirely free. This 
school affords, outside of the technical military instruction 
and drilling, the education given in the lyceums. The num- 
ber of students is limited to fifty. 

A similar establishment is the Naval School, for the train- 
ing of midshipmen and naval officers, with the only difference 
that special attention is paid to a comprehensive course in 
higher mathematics, and to the technical knowledge required 
by a naval officer of the present times. This school has also 
a limited number of scholars, who receive free tuition anda 
small salary besides, which enables them to pay for their board, 
washing, and clothes. 

VI.—FINANCIAL. 

The population of the Republic of Chili is 2,180,000 inhab- 
itants, its density being nine inhabitants to the square mile. 
515,893 men and 410,575 women are able to read. The for- 
eign population is, according to the last census (taken on the 
19th of April, 1875), 26,635, from the following nationalities: 


Americans, . ° . 931 Italians, 1,983 
Argentines, . . 7,183 Peruvians, ° 831 
Asiatics, . 136 Spaniards, . 1,228 
English, ‘ . . 4,267 Dif. European States, 1,410 
French, . ‘ 3,314 Dif. So. American States, 79 
Germans, . . 4,678 


The general income of the public treasury was, in the year 
1878, $15,000,000, and the expenses attended to, comprise the 
following items: 


Public debt (foreign and internal), . $6,432,135 
Railroads, telegraphs, and post-offices, . 


Justice, prisons,and police,. + «+ 711,036 
Collection of customs-duties and taxes, . .- . 587,948 

400,449 


Hospitals and asylums, . . 


Public worship, . > 194,761 
Total, $15,920,026 
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The amount of money yearly appropriated by Congress to 
the development of popular education since 1872 is shown by 


the following table: 

1872, $ 908,838.30 1876, . $1,225,579.13 
1873, . ° 1,142,013.32 1877, -  1,123,528.88 
1874, «  1,197,361.58 1878, . 1,004,265.00 
1875, . ° 1,116,653.36 


The municipalities in every town, it must be remembered, 
devote a part of the local income to the support of the schools, 
increasing the fund appropriated by Congress. 


J. ABELARDO NUNEZ, 
Commissioner of Education of Chili, South America. 


THE NORTHWEST. 


ILLINOIS. 


SALARIES, 
Educationally the past week has been a lively one in this 
city. In committee of the whole, the Board of Education fixed 
the salaries of principals of full grammar schools at $1,500, 
$1,600, and $1,700 a year, aecording to the length of service. 
This is an increase of $50 to $200. The Board also established 
the rank of grammar school irrespective of a few score of pu- 
pils, more or less, in the grammar-school department, or a few 
hundred children, more or less, in the whole school. No dis- 
tinctien is now made between principals on account of sex. 
By acurious coincidence this action agreed with certain rec- 
ommendations in the Inter Ocean of this city and editorial in 
THE JOURNAL of the same week. The salaries of primary- 
school principals were fixed at figures varying from $800 to 
$1,250, to correspond with the number of rooms in the school- 
buildings,—which, exclusive of rented branches, is either eight 
rooms or twelve rooms, The salary of the superintendent 
was fixed at $3,500; of assistant-superintendent, $2,700; prin- 
cipal of Central High School, $2,300 ; principals of Division 
High Schools, $1,930; assistants in high schools, a number at 
$1,550, a number at $1,200, a number at $1,000, and a number 
at $800. Special teachers of music, German, and drawing, 
each $1,500, Head-assistants in grammar schools, $850. As- 
sistants in primary schools: first year of service, $400; second 
year, $450; third year, $550; fourth year, $600; fifth and sub- 
sequent years, $650. Assistants in grammar schools $50 more 
than the above rates for the corresponding year of service. 
This involves no increase of the maximum salary of assistant 
teachers; it merely shortens by one year the term of probation 
before reaching the maximum. But an aggregate increase of 
$1,650 is distributed among eight office-employees. The amount 
of the salaries will be $50,000 within the appropriation made 
by the common council for the salaries of teachers. What the 
Board intends doing with this margin has not yet been de- 


veloped. 
CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


During the week Mr. E. O. Vaile, principal of the Clarke 
School, was tried before a justice and fined $10 for severity in 
punishing an unruly boy. Upon the heels of this circumstance, 
Mr. Vaile was requésted by vote of the Board to resign his po- 
sition, and upon his refusing to do so, he was, by visitation 
of the president and committee-man, removed from his school- 
building under threat of personal ejection, although his suc- 
cessor has not yet been elected. At the same meeting of the 
Board the following was passed by a two-thirds vote: 


Resolved, That corporal punishment in any form in the public schools 
of the city of Chicago be, and the same is hereby, abolished and prohibited. 


Resolved, That the foregoing resolution be added to, and made one of, 
the rules of this board. 


The history of corporal punishment in Chicago is interesting. 
In 1868 one of the principals commenced the experiment of 
ruling without the rod, and made a success of it. In 1873 Mr. 
Pickard adopted the plan, and told the American Institute of 
Instruction that he would give the world the example of a 
large city in which corporal punishment was allowed but never 
practiced. In 1874 the plan was tried throughout the whole 
city, and not only were the schools managed without whipping, 
but suspensions for misconduct and subterfuges for whipping 
almost entirely disappeared. From 1874 to 1877 no corporal 
punishment was used, and the discipline in the schools was 
such that a writer of the day described the Chicago system as 
a section of Paradise. At the beginning of the present year a 
circular was sent out by the superintendent, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: 


In the correction of pupils there are two classes of penalties: 

I. Privations—Such as not being permitted to enjoy the following priv- 
il : 1. Of attendance at schoel. 2. Of recess. 3. Of reciting with ¢ 

4. Of seat in the school-room. 5. Of play. 6. Of dismissal with school- 


mates. And also 7. Fines for injury to J os agin 
Il. Personal Punishment — As: 1. tra tasks. 2. Reproof. 3. Cen- 
sure. 4. Discredit marks. 5. Confinement, 6. Disgrace by suspension 


or expulsion. 7. Corporal punishment. 

The older principals avoided putting the above devices in prac- 
tice, but Mr. Vaile, a new man (this being his first year in charge 
of a school in Chicago), was caught in the trap. The mistake, es- 
pecially in Chicago, is in striking the first blow; for if the child 
resists, the teacher is in for it, and he may as well be dis- 
missed for cruelty as for inefficiency. As the law of Lilinois 


stands, the teacher is in loco parentis, and moderate chastise- 
ment is allowed ; but in cases of resistance the degree termed 
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moderate will have to be exceeded, the teacher will have to 
leave marks behind, and before a city-justice court a fine is 
inevitable. Mr. Vaile will fight it out on this line, suing the 
Board for his salary, etc.,etc. In this matter he is at a pecul- 
iar disadvantage, for the board had not fixed the salaries at 
the time of his dismissal, and there are at least two evil spirits 
on this Board capable of not only depriving him of his place, 
but also of defrauding him out of his salary. There is much 
sympathy with Mr. Vaile among the teachers and his own pu- 
pils and patrons, and it is barely possible that at the next 
meeting the Board will relent. 
Chicago, May 19, 1880. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


WORCESTER CO. (MASS.) TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Worcester County Teach- 
ers’ Association was held in High School Hall, Worcester, 
Saturday, May 15. The convention was called to order by the 
president, Mr. Ray Green Huling, of Fitchburg. 

His Honor, Mayor Kelley made an address of welcome to 
the teachers. He gave the out-of-town teachers a cordial wel- 
come to Worcester, and expressed himself in favor of paying 
good teachers liberal salaries. 

The president remarked that the topics touched upon were 
very near the hearts of teachers; he was glad to be assured 
that those in power were thinking on this subject, and, as he 
hoped, were awaking to the need of liberal compensation. 

The first regular paper was by Mr. C. C. Woodman, of 
Worcester, on 

The Health of Pupils. 

The topic, he said, assumes that the system of education is 
largely one-sided; that is, the effort is to train the intellect 
while the tenement in which it dwells is sadly neglected. Go 
into any of the large schools and see the pale faces, the hollow 
chests, the mis-shapen shoulders, the distorted spines, the 
contracted waists, among both teachers and pupils, and you 
have abundant evidence that this topic is an important one. 
Look among educated men and women, of middle age or past, 
and see how few persons are thoroughly well. Every organ 
has its appropriate office, every vein may become a channel of 
comfort, every sense an inlet of joy, and every nerve a source 
of pleasure; but the fact is that every violation of natural law 
is visited by an inevitable penalty. Velpeau, at Lyons, in 1857, 
put this truth very concisely: ‘‘ Once destroy the balance be- 
tween the mental and physical condition, and whatever you 
gain in intellect you pay in tubercles.’’ In the schools of the 
present time, may be seen injuries from neglect of physical 
training which never can be repaired. 

The time has been when a weakened physical condition was 
at a premium, as an indication of spiritual growth. He did 
not claim that the body should be developed beyond the mind; 
there is a possibility of a body wonderfully developed, and in- 
habited by a small! and undeveloped intellect. Reform should 
begin with the teachers; late hours and everything calculated 
to upset the nerves of the teachers should be avoided. 

The sacrifice of a half day by the pupil in school is better 
than to mortgage his or her future usefulness by allowing the 
violation of the laws of health. Carefully-arranged light and 
plain writing upon the blackboard should always be observed, 
to prevent injury to the eyes. Many injuries to the pupils’ 
eyes may be traced to bad habits of pupils themselves in 
studying, and the teacher should ascertain whether there is 
any natural cause for holding the book near the eyes, as near- 
sightedness is often caused by this habit. The book, with 

upils of good eyes, should never be held nearer than twelve 

nches from the eyes, and no print should be used that cannot 

easily be read at a distance of eighteen inches. Curvature of 
the spine is often caused by short-sighted pupils bending con- 
tinually over the book. Feeble pupils should be encouraged 
to absent themselves when they are particularly troubled, the 
record of attendance notwithstanding. 

Physical exercise should be encouraged, but the practice of 
eres ones be reckoned as goud exercise; a case of 
necrosis of the bones in the legs was cited, which the{surgeon 
attributed to the constant concussion on the joints caused by 
rope-jumping. 

Discussion. 


Supt. Marble thought that much of the ill-ventilation was 
due to the fact that teachers do not learn to use and avail 
themselves of the facilities provided. 

Mr. Edward I. Comins related a humorous story about 
ventilation. 

Mr. Woodman recommended the use of what is known as 
the Sheringham valve for ventilation, an arrangement by 
which the pure air is thrown to the top of the room and a 
draught is avoided. 

Mr. C. T. Haynes made some inquiries regarding trouble 
with the eyes. 

Prof. E. H. Russell said, at the Normal School all pupils’ 
eyes were examined upon entering the school. It was found 
that about 24 per cent. of the pupils have some abnormal 
condition of the eyes. Much of the trouble found is long- 
sightedness, which is not easily recognized by the person af- 
fected. It results from malformation of the eyeball. It is 
often difficult to convince a pupil with this trouble, that there 


is anything the matter with the eye. The usual symptom is 

e é painful s and 

of ymptoms, give the pupil ease in 


Mr. Russell also, by request, related the plan adopted for the 


noon lunch at the Normal School. A large room, intended for 
a school-room, originally, was set apart and furnished with 
tables. An hour of intermission is allowed, and all the pupils 
who bring a lunch are expected to eat their lunch there, and 
not to do any school-work during the hour. They are expected 
to have a good time, and to be very social. A hot closet for 
warming the food in winter has been provided. The results 
of this arrangement have been favorable. The pupils enjoy 
themselves, exchange food, and the habit of association has 
developed the bringing of a great variety of wholesome food. 

Mr. Henry Whittemore spoke of the dangers of school work 
done at home. F. A. Holden, of Oxford, gave some experi- 
ences. 

A short recess was taken. 


‘Some Lessons to be Drawn from the Norfolk County Ex- 
amination,”’ was the subject of the next discussion, and was 
opened by Mr.-George A. Walton, of Newton, a member of 
the State Board of Education. 

The results of the examinations were considered generally 
unsatisfactory, and it was thought possible to raise the stand- 
ard of the schools very much higher by a proper supervision. 
He advocated a more careful and judicious grading and the 
concentrating of scattered schools into large schools wherever 
possible. 

Afternoon Session. 

The afternoon session was opened with a very able argu- 
ment by Miss E. Hyde, of Framingham, on ‘‘ The Advantages 
of Training-schools for Teachers.’’ Miss Hyde advocated the 
great advantages of having a model school in which the tyro 
may have the benefit of actual practice before formally enter- 
ing the profession. 

Mr. E. H. Russell fully supported the views of this speaker, 
urging that the great desideratum for the young teacher was 
“to teach,” and thus to gain confidence and wisdom from 
personal experience. 

Mr. R. C. Metealf, of Boston, read a very interesting paper 
on “‘ The Public Library as an Auxiliary of the Public School.” 
Mr. Metealf explained in detail the method he had adopted, 
and the benefits that had accrued. We think that no teacher, 
after listening to his very able arguments, will long neglect 
his excellent suggestions. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. Green, of the Worces- 
ter Public Library, testified to the willingness on his own part 
to place this-great auxiliary in the education of youth, the 
Public Library, within the reach of both teachers and pupils. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


FRANKLIN AND HAMPSHIRE COUNTIES TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The eight annual meeting of this Association was held at 
Hatfield, Friday and Saturday, 21st and 22d insts. Mr. A. B. 
Copeland, of Florence, was elected president pro tem. 

Two class exercises in music were conducted by Professor 
Jones, of Northampton, each illustrated with pupils from 
that town. 

The first of these was followed by a discussion on teaching 
language, participated in by J. Y. Boyden, Jr., of Greenfield, 
and Mr. M. White, of Conway. 

**Wants’’ was treated by Mr. W. B. Harding, of Smith 
Academy, Hatfield. These are, method above manner; sym- 
pathy, in teacher and from people; self-culture, and a perma- 
nent home, where not only the cucumber and the cabbage 
should grow, but also the rose and the hawthorne. 

Mr. W. H. Smiley, of New Salem, showed the importance of 
penmanship and drawing, and criticised the industrial draw- 
ing in the State: it was too artificial,—not enough from objects 
in nature. 

The lessons of the Norfolk County Examinations were 
taught by Agent G. A. Walton, who showed that the first les- 
son is that the schools do not appear to be satisfactory. Fifty- 
seven per cent., the average for the county, can easily be raised 
to 77 per cent. This can- be done by (1) better grading; the 
graded being from 12 per cent. to 16 per cent. above the un- 


aded in the work of reading, writing, and arithmetic. (2) 
Jarefully-matured courses of studies; by having the proper 
appliances for teachers; but chiefly by a careful, individual 
supervision. 


Miss C. T. Haven, of Florence, followed with explanations 
of the kindergarten work. 

Mr. Bergen gave his plan of teaching Mineralogy and Geol- 
ogy. He advocated independence of the text-book and object- 
work,—topics were crystals and strata,—both fully investigated. 
The limited time made the statement of method rather brief. 

** A Teacher of the Old School ”’ was the subject of the even- 
ing lecture by Prof. M. Stuart Phelps, of Smith College. The 
old teacher was Dr. Taylor, of Andover, —‘“‘ Uncle Sam” of 
the boys, of whom the lecturer was one. The paper was 
graphic with illustrations of the method of this famous teacher. 
The infinitesimal school of teachers had its most perfect ex- 
emplar in this teacher. With him the grandeur of the pas- 


sage was ey ony oy compared with the accent. The teacher 
was greater than the scholar; what he read was limited to the 
routine he taught; and his method, which was mostly of the 
sterner sort, severe, unjust at times, and dogmatic always, but 
underneath, buried deep (?) a kindly vein. Withal he was a 


SECOND DAY. 

The exercises of Saturday were “ First Principles of Teach- 
ing,’’ by Hon. J. W. Dickinson. Mr. Dickinson pointed out 
the failures which result in the schools from the want of the 
philosophy of teaching. This endangers the schools in the 
minds of thinking, scholarly men. The great study of the 


teacher should be for some manner of teaching a branch ora 
topic as shown by another, best for the culture that is to result 
from the teaching, and to discover the method to secure that. 


Prof. J. G. Scott, of Westfield, followed with an interesting 
talk upon ‘‘ Natural History in Common Schools,’’ showing 
the direct advantages of this study for the intrinsic value of 
the knowledge gained, for the mental discipline which it gives, 
and for the occasions which it affords for teaching language. 

‘** Latin in the High School ”’ was the subject of an able and 
interesting paper by Charles A. Wight, of Conway, N. H. 

Agent Hubbard, of Springfield, occupied the remainder of 
the morning session in reading a paper upon the suggestive 
query, ‘‘ How is it that our pupils learn so much and know so 
little ?”’ The question was answered by showing that many 
teachers and pupils seem to entirely lose sight of the true end 
and aim of all study, and instead of teaching and studying to 
know, devote their time and energies to preparing for recita- 
tions and examinations, with little thought of anything beyond. 


In the afternoon, Principal C. P. Hall, of Hinsdale, N. H., 
illustrated the metric system with apparatus in the most satis- 
factory manner. 

At the election of officers, W. B. Harding, of Hatfield, was 
chosen president; J. M. Hitt, of Shelburne Falls, vice-president; 
and Miss M. H. Whipple, of Northampton, secretary. 


The final exercise of the session was an animated discussion 
upon “Industrial Education,’’ in which Professor Stockbridge, 
of the Agricultural College, made a strong plea for manual 
labor as a necessary element of true education. 


HAMPDEN COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the Hampden County 
Teachers’ Association was held at the High School Hall, 
Springfield, on Friday and Saturday, May 21 and 22. Supt. 
A. P. Stone, of Springfield, the president, occupied the chair. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Wagner, of Springfield. 


Mr. Stebbins’ Paper. 

Rev. M. C. Stebbins, of Springfield, read an able paper upon 
the question, ‘‘Can a Good Knowledge of the English Lan- 
guage be Acquired without the Study of Technical Gram- 
mar?” See next week’s JouRNAL for an abstract of this 
— Mr. Clark’s Paper. 

J. T. Clark, of Chicopee, read a paper. In no depart- 
ment of school work has there been such an amount of 
work done with so little results that are satisfactory. It has 
failed of practical value. The methods are deficient. The 
question is, how to reform this study. Technical grammar has 
so far failed. Facility of expression should be the work of 
grammar schools, rather than the teaching of the science of 
language. Lessons in language are what are needed. Chil- 
dren from nine to eleven years of age should have continued 
drill in oral and written composition on simple topics. First 
talk about a subject, then require the children to write out their 
own ideas of the conversation lessons on objects. Always re- 
quire them to express themselves in complete sentences. All 
exercises should be arranged and adapted to the capacity and 
development of the child’s mind. Give a variety of conversa- 
tions, on objects familiar to the pupils and acts done by them; 
and require simple compositions, stating what they know of the 
subject. The speaker emphasized the importance of correct- 
ing all errors and inelegancies of speech that occur in 
school-life. Letter-writing should be one of the earlier forms 
of composition-writing. Well-directed reading of good books 
tends to secure correct and elegant styles of expression én oral 
and written speech. 

Discussion. 

Mr. E. Brooking, of Springfield, said pupils in our high schools 
are very deficient in their forms of speech. We need some- 
thing better in this department of instruction, both in method 
and results. Teach and use one new word each day, em- 
bodied in a language-lesson. Ease and facility in expression is 
only gained by practice. Set rules will never secure this most 
desirable result. 

Mr. Stone, of Palmer, said both the language-exercise 
system and the teaching of technical grammar are essential to 
a good knowledge of the English language. 

Mr. Putney, principal of Monson Academy, favored weld- 
ing both of these systems of teaching language. In the 
higher schools, analysis and the application of the rules of 
scientific grammar should be taught. 


Business. 
The president announced the following committees: 


On Nominations —E. Brooking, Springfield ; E. H. Cooper, 
Brimfield ; Miss Sarah Kneil, estheld. 


On Resolutions —A. C. True, Westfield; S. F. Chester, 
Springfield; Miss Fannie H. Wells, Chicopee. 


On Educational Periodicals — E. F. Foster, Springfield ; E. 
8. Kirtland, Holyoke; Miss Emily F. Cross, West Springfield. 


success, 
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Necrology—Rev. M. C. Stebbins, of Springfield ; H.‘B. 
naan of Holyoke; J. D. Stratton, of Springfield. / 


Mr. Pilisbury’s Paper. 

J. H. Pillsbury, of the Springfield High School, read an able 
paper on the topic of ‘‘ Science-teaching in the Early Grades.”’ 
The pupils should be led early to form habits of observation, 
and thus to learn the simple principles of natural science. 
The topics should be selected in some order, such as will tend 
to systematize the knowledge gained. 

Mr. Phelps, of Wilbraham, followed and said: Public senti- 
ment should be invoked to aid in securing the introduction of 
science-teaching in our schools. The importance of industrial 
education is coming to be recognized by all the friends of 


education. In art-culture we as a nation are behind the na- 
tions of the Old World. We need a new infusion of culture 
that will place us in the front rank. The demands of the age 
require that the boys from 10 to 16 shall have an education 
that will enable them to apply the simple principles of science 
in their practical life. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Mr. Scott’s Paper. 

J. G. Scott, principal of State Normal School, at Westfield, 
read a very suggestive paper in answer to the question, ‘‘ What 
is Teaching ?”’ The term teaching as used by teachers means 
instructing, training, and developing mental power. Objective 
teaching is a form which has its place, and differs essentially 


from lecturing. Words alone cannot excite ideas in the minds 
of the pupils. The child learns by its own experience through 
its senses. Our conceptions aid us in gaining ideas of color, 
form, size, ete. The tendency and result of oral teaching is 
often to superficial work, while true objective teaching secures 
positive knowledge, and gives the child reasons for his work. 
There is great necessity for good objective teaching, little for 
mere lecturing, and none at all for mere recitation. 


E. A. Hubbard, agent of the Board of Education, read a 
paper on the same topic. Keeping school is not teaching. 
Good order is not teaching, although it may be a help. As- 
signing lessons and hearing recitations is not teaching. Teach- 
ing implies two parties,—the teacher and the taught; and also 
two states of mind, — knowledge on the part of the one, and 
ignorance on the part of the other. Judicious questionings, 
which suggest new ideas and develop new inquiry, is teaching. 

Discussion. 

Mr. A. H. Tolman, of Chickopee Falls, said: Teaching, in 
its best sense, is to draw out, to educate. Educating has three 
missions, — imparting knowledge, training of powers, and for- 
mation of the tastes. The ability touse knowledge is the main 
object of teaching. All of our text-books contain too much 


matter, and are too diffuse to secure the best training of the 
powers of the pupils. The prime aim is to stimulate the child 
to find out truth for himself. He made some severe but just 
comments upon the teaching in all grades of our schools. 


Miss L. C. Harding, of Westfield, called attention to the 
many mistakes in teaching, such as assigning lessons and 
hearing recitations of which neither the teacher nor the pupil 
have any adequate knowledge. 

Mr. Sheldon, of Boston, showed the importance of consider- 
ing the entire school course, in teaching each grade as having 
relations to the next steps in the work of developing the powers 
of the child’s mind. He insisted that the application of the 
child was an essential element of good culture. 

Mr. Pillsbury, of Springfield, thought correct teaching of 
science was an auxiliary to moral education. 

Rev. Mr. Wagner, of Springfield, said teachers had the most 
responsible position known to mankind, and his view of teach- 
ing was the installation of knowledge in the mind of the child, 
—thorough comprehension of the subject. 

Messrs. Chester of Springfield, Scott of Westfield, and Pills- 
bury of Springfield, continued this discussion, which was one 
of the marked features of the meeting. 


Mr. True’s Paper. 
“The New Departure in Education’ was happily discussed 
in @ paper by A. C. True, of Westfield Normal School. The 
Principles of what is known as the new departure in this 
country are as old as the days of Pestalozzi, when in his own 
school he developed the mental powers of his pupils. Those 


who have revered the ideas of the old masters are entitled to 
great credit. Methods and principles should be carefully 
studied, and the “‘new departure” will be vindicated when 
applied in a sensible and reasonable way. The efforts to 
stimulate good reading is full of promise. 


Miss Mary R. Alling, of Springfield, read an able paper on 
the same topic. What is needed is, that the best ideas should 
find practical application in all our cities and towns. We must 
seek those means and measures which harmonize with the laws 
of nature. Miss Alling stated that natural methods of educa- 
tion have been used for years in many towns both East and 
West, some having gone through an awakening, such as Quincy 


has recently seen, fro 
, from ten to fifteen years ago. In some of 
eee the schools have fallen back abinsal to their old level, 
br failure to accomplish what was hoped, or the critical 
the of few school boards. Then followed illustrations of 
an athe of the principles on which all this work is founded; 
ri the fact pointed out that, while many can appreciate these 
Principles, few can practically work them out. The remainder 


is meananet was devoted to answering the question, ‘‘ What 
With ab 
of th 


by natural methods of education ?’ The paper closed 
rief statement of the obstacles that stand in the way 
€ adoption of these methods in our schools. 


Ellen Sullivan, of Springfield, gave an outline of a day’s 


visit in the schools of Quincy, which showed that good work 
was done there, but no better than in schools of the same 
grade in Springfield. 

Evening Session. 

T. W. Higginson gave, in the Baptist Church, a charming 
lecture on “The History of the United States,” to a large 
and delighted audience, an abstract of which has already ap- 
peared in THe JOURNAL. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Steele, of Wilbraham. 

The committee on Nomination of Officers made their report, 
and the following persons were elected unanimously: President 
—A. P. Stone, of Springfield. Vice-President — E. F. Foster, 
of Springfield. Secretary — A. C. True, of Westfield. Treas- 
urer—C. Brooking, of Springfield. 

The treasurer’s report was made, showing a balance on hand 
of $68.36. 

Discussion. 


The discussion of “ Discipline,” its principles and methods, 
in relation to the control and management of the school and 
the training of the pupil’s mind and character, was opened by 
Charles Barrows, of Springfield, who spoke with great earnest- 
ness and power. It is a principle of school discipline that 
what is wrong should be eliminated, and the good and true be 
secured, A definite knowledge of individual character should 
be secured by the teacher, in order to keep the best discipline. 
Continual employment is one of the best aids to good school 
control. Teachers should utilize the natural activity of the 
child by directing its application. Appeal to the self-respect 


of the pupil. A quiet word of friendly advice is often most 
serviceable. Corporal punishment is one of the means to be 
resorted to when the higher good of the child can be best se- 
cured by its judicious exercise. The trangressor of the law 
degrades himself, and deserves the penalty. Persistency on 
the part of the teacher is an element of power in securing wise 
school-government. 


Miss Lillie D. Phillips, of Springfield, said it is important 
that the nature and scope of the teachers’ work should be fully 
comprehended. The life and character of the teacher should 
be such as to serve as an example of self-control to the pupils, 
Good spirits, and a calm, placid manner, on the part of the 
teacher, will do much to secure good discipline. Fertility of 


expedients, derived from experience, will aid in securing good 
order. Make few rules; suggest nothing that will awaken the 
desire to do mischief. Cultivate self-reliance, by trusting pu- 
pils; make requirements plain, and expect the child to meet 
them. Epcouragement is of the first importance. Take an 


Herrick is a nativ of Vermont and a graduate of our Univer- 
sity. Though the colleges of Vermont ar small, and compar- 
atively poor in respect to resources, they ar yet mighty in in- 
fluence for good, as is seen in the noble men they furnish for 
high and responsible positions in all parts of the land. 

— We lern that Brigham Academy, at Bakersfield, has been 
very prosperous during its first year, now about to close. The 
lyceum sustained by the students during the year has afforded 
means of culture, of which the students gave abundant proof 
in their exercises on the 13thinst. We hope the life of Brigham 
Academy may be long, bright, and joyous. 

— Vacation for the colleges, academies, and high schools of 
the State is near at hand, and these closing days of the school 
year find in them all busy and anxious pupils, and no les busy 
and anxious teachers. 

— The exercises in connection with the close of the North- 
field Graded and High School occured on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, May 24, 25, and 26. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— Wm. Connell, Jr., Superintendent of Schools, Fall River, 
sends us printed slips of the list of books selected from the 
public library, authorized by the School Committe, for the use 
of pupils in the public schools of that city. The plan is an ex- 
cellent one, and includes the title, author, and number in the 
library. It includes all the departments of knowledge. The 
following excellent directions to pupils ar appended to each 


slip: “‘ Begin by basing your reading on your school text-books. 
Learn the proper use of reference-books. Use books that you 
may obtain and express ideas of your own. Acquire whole- 
some habits of reading. Use imaginative literature, but not 
immoderately. Do not try to cover too much ground. Do 
not hesitate to ask for assistance and suggestions at the library. 
ym oa you make your reading a definit gain to you in some 
rection. 


— The Educational Council of Essex County organized in- 
formally at the Normal Hall at Salem, on Friday last. Repre- 
sentatives wer present from Salem, Lawrence, Gloucester, 
Lynn, Marblehead, Danvers. A. D. Small was elected secre- 
tary. After discussion, it was voted to call a meeting of the 
representatives of all the school committees of the county at 
Salem, on Saturday, Sept. 18,1880. The busines of that meet- 
ing wil be announct by circular. 

— A summer school in geology is to be undertaken this 
summer in Cambridge. It wil be conducted on a plan similar 
to that of the summer cours in botany. The cours wil con- 
sist of lectures and field-work in the neighborhood. To one 


interest in the pupils’ parents. Make school attractive. Send 
them away each day smiling and happy. 
Business, 

Mr. Foster, of Springfield reported in behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Educational Journals, and strongly commended the 
New-ENGLAND JOURNAL and PRIMARY TEACHER. 

The Association has held many profitable meetings, but 
none showing more interest on the part of the teachers, or a 
more careful preparation on the part of those who had assign- 
ments, than this one. The papers and discussions evinced 
much thought and ripe experience. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 

— Henry E. Robins, D.D., has resigned the presidency of 
Colby University. 

— The Spring term of Foxcroft Academy closed, May 6, 
with an exhibition and graduation exercises. The graduating 
clas numbered two, and is the first in the history of the Acad- 
emy. The past term has been very successful ; the whole 
number of scholars, 104; the teachers, E. P. Sampson, A.B., 
Miss Sarah F. Clark, and Frank A. Hart. Sometime in Au- 
gust ther is to be a reunion of the past students and teachers 
of the Academy. 

— Gardiner High School has just organized an alumni as- 


sociation. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


who desires a practical knowledge of the elements of geology 
this cours wil be found invaluable. The cours wil be given 
provided a sufficient number present themselves by July 1. 

— Dickinson Academy, at Deerfield, wil graduate a clas of 8, 
June 24, 7 being young women. Mamie Aldrich, daughter of 
landlord Aldrich, of South Deerfield, gives the salutatory ; 
and Jennie Pratt, the daughter of James C. Pratt, the vale- 
dictory. The exercises occur at Dickinson Hall. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— Charles E. Faxon, graduated from the Normal School 
in the clas of 73.’ His succes as a teacher has resulted 
in his appointment to the position of superintendent of public 
schools in North Kingston. 

— Lester A Freeman, a graduate of the same school in the 
clas of ’72, has done excellent work as superintendent of schools 
in Hawley, Pa. This is as it should be. Those who have 
added to their special training suecessful experience in teach~- 
ing, can render good service as superintendents, 


CONNECTICUT. 

Mr. Orville Reed, Jr., a graduate of the clas of 1877 at Yale 
College, has accepted an appointment as professor of Latin 
and English Literature in Robert College at Constantinople. 

—The Connecticut Literary Institution, at Suffield, wil 
hold its forty-seventh anniversary beginning June 1 with ex~- 
amination, and continuing until June .10, when the exercises 
of the graduating clas and reunion wil be held. 

— The triennial meeting of the alumni of the Normal School, 


— Mr. Henry Winkley, of Philadelphia, has sent his cheek | 
for $20,000, to be added to the permanent funds of Dartmouth | 
College. This is in addition to the sum of $5,000 recently 
given by him to the Daniel Webster professorship. 


VERMONT. 


wil take place at New Britain, on the 25th of June. The ad- 
dres on the occasion wil be given by the Hon. John D. Phil- 
brick, of Boston, and the occasion wil be one of unusual in- 
terest. Mr. Philbrick’s labors for the school and for the cause 
of education in the State wil long be remembered with deep 
interest, and his many friends wil rejoice to se and hear him 
once more. Professor Carleton, the honored and efficient 


— The series of lectures given at the University of Vermont 
in years past, has been resumed. President Buckham lectured | 
in the College chapel on Wednesday, the 12th inst., on the 
“Choice and Use of Books.’ Professor Rice wil lecture on 


principal of the school, has been suffering from illnes for two 
or thre weeks, but is now improving, and wil soon, it is hoped, 
be able to resume his duties in the school for which he has 
done so much in the last ten years. 


Wednesday, the 26th inst., on “‘ Prehistoric Greece.” These} — The Rogers House, an addition to the Middletown In- 


lectures ar fre, 
tures of the course. Ata recent meeting of the Corporation | 


and the people ar invited to attend all the lee- dustrial School to accommodate the younger girls, was ded- 
icated last week. It is named after Mrs. Martha Rogers, who 


of Middlebury College, it was determined to raise $100,000, if gave half of its cost, $10,000. 


possible, for the further endowment of the College. Efforts ar 
to be made, also, for the endowment of the University. We 
hope for eminent succes in these enterprises. Rey. John R. 
Herrick, D.D., of West Hartford, Ct., has just been elected 
president of Pacific University, at Forést Grove; Oregon. Dr. 


HorsForp’s Actp PHOSPHATE has been used with excel- 
lent success for seasickness. It causes the violent symptoms 
to yield and give way to a healthful action of the ctions 
impaired, 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| + 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 
+ 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


A Bit of Experience. Pp. 108, 8vo, paper. - - 
A Manual of Diseases of the Throat and Nose. Illus. 
New American Advanced Speller. Pp. 144, 12mo, bds. 


Cremation. By a Christian Minister, an eye-witness. Illus. 


Title. Author. isher Price. 
Fo Missions. - . - - - - Tupper Am Baptist Pub Soc $3 50 
Alva Vine. - - - - - Gordon Am News 75 
Tales of the Chesapeake. - - Townsend 1 2 
College Tramps. . - - - - - tokes G W Carleton & Co 1 50 
Some Women of To-day. - - - - - White “ bd 1 50 
Song Pilgrimage. - - - . - - Phillips J Fairbanks & Co 2.00 to 3 50 
Right-hand Record and Newspaper picostery, - - Hub H P Hubbard 1.50 to 2 50 
Guide to Practical Examination of Urine. edition. Tyson Lindsay & Blakiston 1 50 
From Death Unto Life. - - - - - Brookes 8 Paxon & Co 25 
Library Key. - - . - - - - Archibald Phillips & Hunt 1 00 
Travels and Explorations in Bible Lands. - - Hass rad . 2 50 
. Plain Reasons Against Joining the Church of Rome. -  Littledale Pott, Young & Co 40 
Town Geology. - - Kingsley IK Funk & Co 10 
Popular History of England. Vols. 3 to 6. - Knight 30 
Preadamites. - - - - . - Winchell 8 C Griggs 3 50 
W. Ewart Gladstone. - - - . - - Lucy Harper & Bros 20 
Tales from the y. - - - - - Materfamilias oe 25 
Sketches and Stu . 2vols. - - - - Symonds “ 4 00 
The Verdendorps. - - - - - - C M Hertig 1 50 
Now and Then. - - - - - - - Middleton Presbyterian Bd of Pub 80 
Week-day Religion. : - - - - Miller s&s “ 1 00 
Independent Movement in New York. - - - Junius G P Putnam’s Sons 50 
My Fatherandl._— - - - - - - March AD F Randolph & Co 1 00 
Wilfred. - - - - - - - - Winthrop “ “ss 1 25 
Baptism of Jesus. - - - - - - Strong Ward & Drummond 10 
Life of Edgar Allan Poe. 5th edition. - . - Gill * W J Widdleton 1 75 
Multiplication and Division Table. - o - Waldo J Wiley & Sons 75 
Examples of Household Taste. - - - - Smith R Worthington 6 00 
Pottery and Porcelain. - Westrop 2 00 
Dr. Heidendorf’s Process: A New-England Story. - E Bellamy D Appleton & Co 
T F Dolan Baker & Arnold 25 


Morell Mackenzie Presley Blakiston 


J H Butler & Co 
A 8 Barnes & Co 10 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


**PROFOUNDLY GRATEFUL TO Gop.” —“ I 
have been using your Compound Oxygen treat- 
ment,’”’ writes Judge S. L. Bryan, of Salem, 
Ill., “for nearly two months, and am pro- 
Soundly grateful to God and you for the bene- 
fits derived from its use. I have been for more 
than thirty years a sufferer from nervous dis- 
orders. Overwork and sedentary habits as a 
college student brought me into difficulty. 
Later in life professional labors added dyspep- 
sia to my nervous calamity, and I have been a 
great sufferer for many years. My sleep has 
been bad, and I have had much irregularity in 
the action of the heart. . . The gas has nearly 
relieved the disturbed heart-action, and my 
sleep is becoming as sweet and protracted as 
in early life. . . I shall always remember you 
with gratitude, and appreciate the blessings 
of a progressive investigation which brings 
such results. I think you may congratulate 
yourselves that you stand in the front of a 


new medical advance that is to effect a perma- 
nent revolution in the treatment of disease.’’ 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, which 
contains the record of remarkable cures in 
chronic diseases, sent free. Address Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE have used one of Amberg’s Patent Peer- 
less Cabinet Letter Files, for several months, 
and find it to be all that its name claims for it. 
For convenience in the filing of letters, ready 
reference to the same, ease in removing letters 
from file, plan for final binding of letters for 
future use, the Cabinet File is unequaled. 
Add to its valuable qualities, cheapness in’ 
price, and you have the ne plus ultra for 


business and school men. As to the firm, it 
is one of the most reliable and enterprising in 
the busy West. See advertisement in another 
column. 


WE desire to call the special attention of 
our readers to the announcement of W. S. 
Goodnough, director of the fourth annual ses- 
sion of the Columbus (Ohio) Normal Art 
Institute, which will open Monday, July 5, 
and continue four weeks. The special object 
of the school is to impart a knowledge of the 
broad and comprehensive systems of indus- 
trial art education which have been in use in 


ready writers. 
pen for teachers and penmen. 
orders directly to this enterprising house, in 
New York. 


THe TourJEE Tourist, published in the 
interest of Dr. Tourjee’s summer excursion, 
will be continued as a daily journal on board 
the Devonia, sailing on the 29thof May. Each 
issue will be made of interest to the passengers 
and their friends at home by the publication of 
the ‘‘ship’s run,”’ reports of the evening en- 
tertainments, lectures, etc., and of such other 
items of information as may tend to make the 
‘“‘morning paper’? sought for and read as 
much, or even more, than it would be issued 


from its usual publication-office on terra firma. 


Ir your Blackboards are bad and need re- 


pairing, it does no good to black them over, 
because it appears to be cheap, as they last but 
a little while. 


Better by far get J. A. Swasey, 
19 Brattle street, Boston, to repair them for 
you, and when the work is done the boards 
will be in good working order, and will last for 
a long time. Such work is the cheapest in 
every sense, and there is no doubt about it. 


Tue Chicago & Northwestern Railway will 


sell round-trip tickets at excursion rates from 
all of its stations to Chicago and return, for 
the National Republican Convention, to 

held in Chicago, June 2 Tickets will be sold 
May 30 to June 1, inclusive; good to return 
till June 5. 
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EsTERBROOK’S No, 128 Pen is a beauty for 
Fine, elastic, durable, just the 
Send your 


Kipney-Worr is a dry, vegetable com- 


pound of wonderful efficacy in all diseases of 


the liver and kidneys. One package makes 
six quarts of medicine, which contains no poi- 


sonous liquors, being prepared in pure water. | Part 


-— 
NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Morning Light; a choice collection of new and 
old songs for Sunday-schools, etc.; by S. W. Straub. 
Chicago: Root & Sons Music Co. 

Handbook of Pottery and Porcelain: or, History of 
these Arts from the Earliest Periods; by H. M. West- 
illus. ; 1 vol., 12mo, cl. ex., $1.75. New York: 
R. Worthington. 

The National Temperance Songster ; by W. O. Moffit; 
64 es, 10 cts. Indianapolis: 8. L. Marrow & Co. 

he Art of Securing Attention; by J. G. Fitch; 
M.A.; 15 cta.; “School-room Classics,” No. IV. Syra- 
cuse: Davis, Bardeen & Co. 

Public Lectures, delivered in the Chapel of the Uni- 


| versity of the State of Missouri, Columbia, Me. ; by 


members of the Faculty ; 1878-79, Course 2, Vo 
Published by the University. 

A Rare Prece of Work: or, Gilkie’s Court; a story 
for old and young; $1.00; by P. B. Chamberlain, New 
York: T. Y. Crowell. 


The Hi of the Decline and Fall Roma: 
Europe for a long time, and which are noW | gmpire oy kaeard Gibbon ; Notes by Bean’ Milman, 


being demanded in the public schools of this 
ceuntry. The course of instruction is specially 
arranged to meet the wants of those holding 
positions as teachers ef drawing, and others 
desirous of doing so who have not had oppor- 
tunities for extensive study, and of teachers 
and superintendents who wish to introduce 
this study into their schools and give intelli- 
gent supervision. Teachers should understand 
that Industrial Drawing is of such importance 


that, sooner or later, it will form a regular study 
in all our schools, as it now does in all the 
large cities and in many smaller ones. In 


nearly all cases the regular teachers are re-| mM 


quired to do most of the teaching, either under 
the direction of a special teacher or without 


31, 1879. W.H. Wells, 


M. Guizot, and Dr. William Smith; in six volumes. 
A Model Superintendent: a sketch of life, character, 
and methods of work of Henry P. Haven, of the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee ; by H. Clay Trambull; 
with portrait; 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Cowper; by Gold 
win Smith ; “ English Men of Letters” series. The 
Life and Work of William Augustus Muhlenberg ; by 
Anne Agnes. Sritish and American Education; the 
universities of the two countries compared ; by Mayo 
W. Hazeltine ( Half-hour”’’) series. The Heart o 


Holland ; by H, Haward; price 10 cte.—Reata: What's 
in a Name ; by E. D. Gerard; 15c. New York: Har- 
1, 2, ond he U: 

ms 1,2 8of t nited States Entomolog- 
ical Commission 


; by F. V. Mayden. 


PAMPHLETS, ETO. 
Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the city of Chicago, for the year ending July 
Prest.; D. Doty, Sec. 
a Spelling Reform; by D. B. Hagar, Ph.D., Salem, 


“Come Away! Come Away!” greeting song and 
chorus for college by A. Von 
Weller. Chicago: Chandler & Chrtiss 


such aid. For circulars, terms, etc., address| "Annual of the Sch ’ 
W. S. Goodnough, Columbus, Ohio, of Newton, 1879; Supt,” bad 


THOUSAND ISLAND 


Summer School of Languages, 
ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 
GerMaN, Frencn, LATIN, GREEK. 


Annual Session opens July 13. The Modern Lan- 
guages are taught by native teachers. Students who 
complete their fit for college in the Classics at the Sum- 
mer School will be admitted into Williams, Dart- 
mouth, Brown, Syracuse, St. Lawrence, Madison, 


Charges for Tultion and Board moderate, For cir- 


cular address 
B. J. PINK, A.M., 
2724 St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
German Summer School, 
FOURTH SESSION, 1880, 
Will be held at CazenoviA, N. Y., from July 6th to 


August 6th. For particulars address 
Dr. A. FLEISCHMANN, 
266 m (1) 


62 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Summer School of Elocution, 
BY S. S. HAMILL, A.M. 
Author of “Science of Elocution,” 


Will open June 10th, 1880, at 710 West Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


120 LESSONS, TWO PER DAY, $30. 
Ge Ten lessons in Elocution, and How to Teach 
Them, sent free to all. 265 h (1) 


DR. SAUVEUR’S 


Summer School of Languages. 


The fifth session of the school will be held at Amherst 
College, Mass., and will last six weeks. It will be begun 
on July 6. The programme of the course will be ready 


on April 1, and sent to applicants. 
L. SAUVEUR, Pu.D., LL.D., 
272 (1) tf SoutTH DEERFIELD, MASs. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. Summer Term 
opens July 5th, 70-page Catalogue on application, 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 
TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 


For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 
A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION, 


Prof. BROWN will reéeive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 
254 A. LUBLLIG, Dir, Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


ers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 


Full illustrated price-list, on application. 


Catalogues on Application. 


I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 


264 tf (1) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadel! phin. 


Reversible Writing- Books (patented ) 
are the best. Look for them. 272 tt 


ELOCUTION, Siont’st.? Stamntering cured. 
Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, Stacy aaa = 


Faculty of School of Oratory. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Sehools, and Families with 

sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and SR 
every grade. Provides Teachers with positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 

271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


ART STUDENTS 


Received in the various branches of 


DRAWINC AND PAINTING, 
Conmerang Freehand and Model Drawing; Pers ive 
Crayon and Charcoal Drawing ; Oil, Water - color and 
Pastel Painting ; China Painting, Modeling in Clay 
Photograph bee} Sketching from Nature, etc, ~’ 

ACADEMYT F ART 
W. H. TITCOMBE, Principal. 
LIBERTY TREE BUILDING, 630 Washington 8. 2s; 


mm MONEY, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. == 

A most epeans work, and which no one can afford 
to be without who desires to improve and advance their 
position in lifé; shows clearly the inevitable way to 


success and prosperity,— contains 600 pages,—illustra- 
ted, leather binding. Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.25, 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO., 


258 tf eow (P) 1191 Broadway, New York. 
If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
238 2x (P) New York City. 
SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Ga" Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 


NEY ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLBY STREET, Boston. 
For cireular or information, address F. R. Snow 


PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 


Dr. R. H. Clark, 
of Troubles i 
as cu ve 
never failed to-act e 
Nelson Fairchild, of St. 
of priceless value. After 


iT HAS 
WONDERFUL 
POWER. 


Because it Acts on the LIVER, the BOWELS and 
the EIDNEYS at the samo time. 
Because It cleanses the system of 


isonous humors that develope 
In Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bii- 
lous Jaundice, Constipation, 
Piles, orin Rheumatism, Neuraigia 
and nervous disorders. 

KIDNEY-WORT vegeta’ com- 
One package will makesix qts of medicine. 

TRY rT Now : 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Proprietors, 

wit cena post paid.) 


the 


THE BEST IN 


THE WORLD. 


AMBERG’S PATENT 
“Peerless” Cabinet Letter File. 
“ Peerless’’ Files, Indexes, Transfer Cases, &c. 


Letters can be kept in compact shape, free from dust and accessible at all times, 
and can be read clear to the margin without being removed. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CAMERON, AMBERG & 


71 & 73 Lake &t., 
CHICAGO. 


Send for Illustrated Circular, 


69 Duane Street, 
NEW YORK. 


70 Queen Street, 
LONDON. 


| | 
| 
| 
| | 
* * 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. [ 
| —_— ero, Vt., says, “In cases 
sted likeacharm. It 
Albans, Vt., says, “Tt is 
sixteen years of great 
see | suffering from Piles and Costiveness it com- e 
ogabon, 0: says, “One pack- 
5.4 age has done wonders for me in completely cur- Bs 
ing a severe Liver and Kidney Complaint. 
8 
| 
** 11,—Optical Instruments and Mieroscopes (144 pp. 
= IML, Magic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
«* TV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) * * 
. 
. 
| 
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European Excursions. 
SUMMER GUIDE TO CENTRAL EUROPE, 


By LAFAYETTE C. LOOMIS, A.M., 
the principal routes from Edinburgh to 
of French, German, and 
italian Words and Phrases. a 
Full of just what the summer tourist needs to know. 
«The most helpful thin I have ever seen. 
on 
o, 


12 pages, price $1.00. Forwarded b 
Union Square NEW YORK. 
COOK'S GRAND EXCURSIONS 
To EUROPE 


FOR THE SUMMER OF 1880 
1880. ANNUAL MAYW PARTY. ‘ 
noual Educational Vacation Party. 
Midsummer Party. 

s l facilities for attending the Passion- 
Play at Ober-Am au. 

Pamphlet, containing full particulars, with MAP 
OF EURORE, sent free on ro Tourist 
Tickets for Independent Travelers, all routes. 

Cook’s Excursionist contains fares for over 1000 
Tours ; by mail, 10 cents. For full particulars ° am 
address THOS. cooK sO 

261 Broadway, New York; P. 0. Box 4197. 

265 197 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


TOURJEEF’S 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


— IN THE — 


OLD WORLD! 


THIRD YEAR,---1880. 


Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 


Grand Summer Excursions through ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, FRANCE, &c.— All the capitals, 
leading art centers, and most picturesque places to be 
visited. - LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, 
VIENNA, BOME, &c.— The Scottish, Italian, 
and Swiss Lakes.—The Adriatic Sea.—The High Alps. 
—Several of the Chief Alpine Passes to be Crossed. 

The Eastern Tours to take place in the Autumn, and 
to include all points of THE GREATEST BIBLICAL 
AND HISTORIC IMPORTANCE, 

Special Trips in connection with the Great Sun- 
day School Celebration at LONDON, and the 
Handel Festival at the CRYSTAL PAL- 
ACK, which begins Sept. 18.— Chance to witness the 
Passion Play at OBER-AMMERGAU. 

Eight Different Sailing Dates.—_Company Sel 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colle Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, &c. 


Publishers. 


“ Bears the palm over all,—I know of no text-book to 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
B Schools. Opentobothsexes. A the Registrar. 


RLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS. W.STRONG, Pres. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Seientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 202 


F'sto COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 


SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF. MONROER’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NE 
U W YORK, 


ent. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C, I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


Wrces TER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomMPson, Worcester, Mass. 


‘ALE LAW SCHOOL, lar course two years. 
Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
all term opens Sept. 25, For circular, ress 
f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct, 214 az 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


compared with it.”"—Dr. Peabody,of Harvard Univ. 


COLE 1@ “ The peat have found,” — 
GROVE'S 


Better Dr. Grove, Wesleyan Univ., O. 


COMPLETE 


SCIENTIFIC 


Come. College, N. CU. 
8 brief and accurate beyond 
precedent.” —Chicago Ed. Weekly. GRAM MAR. 
“* No other text-book on any science has ever been 80 
perfectly adapted to save time and labor. Isa new de- 
rture,—most important one of present cent: Let 
hers and students rejoice.” — Nat’! Jour. of 
ca By mail, $1 25; Intro., $1.00; Examin-, 75 cts. 
AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING CO., Publishers, 
270 eow tf 27 Bond Street, New York. 


The CHEAPEST and BEST Edition of 


SHAKESPEARE, 


Complete in One Volume, for $1.00. 
1) reprinted from 


Crowell’s Edition,’? trom 


tion, with Glossary, Index to Familiar Passages, 
and Index to the Characters in each Play. 

This Edition is indispensable for cross-reference, its 
line numbers being used in Schmidt’s Lexicon, Abbott's 
Grammar, and by the majority of recent editors and 
critics. One volume, 12mo, 1097 pp. Cloth, plain edge, 
$1.00 ; gilt edge, $1.25. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 


271 b 744 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Lite d artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR &R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
RAM ORovTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
¢ For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WOROESTER. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance tember 14, 1880, 


55 zz Address E. H. Russe Principal. 
STATE NORMAL ART LOBOOL, 


28 SCHOOL BO 
WALTER Smita, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


—Numbers in Sections Limited.—Free Carriage 
Drives in all Principal Cities. —All Travel, Hotels, 
&c., First Class.—Special Concerts.— Additioual 
Advantages and More Extended Routes, making the 
Excursions the Cheapest and Grandest ever announced. 
Prices from $285 to $660. 
A 48-page pamphlet, giving full particulars, sent 


free, Address 
E. TOURJEE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five. Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Cale 

Iss ADA L, HOWARD, 


HOW 
T0 
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National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS Amerivan 
and Foreign, at CLuB RATES. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
S AV E ery of every kInd at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SoHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES alwayson hand. Price-list on 
MO N EY dpplication. School Supplies,all kinds. 
3 1 | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
1314 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


TAILORING. 
SPRING, 1880. 


We would respectful 
. y invite gentlemen to an early 
Wapaction of our selections in Spring and Summer 
B.. prices will be found moderate. We make it a 
to keep them as low as is consistent with good 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
VIDENOE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next entrance examination, Wednesday, Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
§ For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SooTT. 133 


PREPARATORY. 
gg Rane Boylston 8t., 


Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
upils of both séxes from three 
—— years of age. Special students received 
ons of Upper Department. 
pr AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
0 


Upper, accommodate 
to 
in all 


R. 1, prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
r Business. Experienced teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings, 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical and 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & GOFF, Principals. Z 
Vt. A first-class 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre. 

7 Boarding School for both sexes. expenses moderate. 

For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 
REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE 
G Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
ot. A pleasant home, with thoro gh instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 

has superior sdventage for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 1022 
Weaghiye TER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 


i . Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


South Williamstown, 


. LEAVENWORTH, 


material, 00d workmanshi d th tten- 
tion requist 208 T NEWTON English and Classical School. 
tf 2 Winter Street cor. St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
SUPPLIED with Teachers 
ucation awle t. 
Cirenlar explaintng Boston, Mass. Write oral Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
our m 0. 0) eas. Boston. 
F. B, SNOW, Manager. a4 16 Hawley 8t., 
; 


Excelsior Questions 


— In — 


ARITHMETIC. 


700 Practical Questions Ready for the 
Teacher's Use at any Moment. 


THE EXCELSIOR QUESTIONS tn ARITHMETIC 
consist of seven Series, each Series containig 100 prac- 
tical questions printed on separate slips of card-board. 
po answers are given in a Key which accompanies the 

estions. 

The Questions complete, with Key, $1.00. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 

D. BH. KNOWLTON, Publisher, 

262 m eow FARMINGTON, MAINE. 


KNIGHT, :ADAMS+ +00. 


14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN had 
4 TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


ag-We carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England, A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited, ADDRESS 4S ABOVE. 


Music Students. 
PALMER'S 


THEORY OF MUSIC 


Is the ONLY work that teaches 


Thorough Bass, Harmony, and Composition, 


manner so simple and progressive that it may be 

balled a SELF-INSTRUCTOR. The old befogged sys- 
tems are too complicated to be practicable. 

‘6 Palmer’s Theory of Music”? makes it clear 


as the sunlight. 
Price, Soand in cloth, $1.00 by mail. 


Singers! youcan have ROOTS 


‘* SCHOOL OF SINGING,” 


t Vocal Method on a New Plan, and a LARGE 
LLECTION OF BEAUTIFUL SONGS. 


Price, $3.00 by mail, postpaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Or 805 Broadway, N. Y. 271 eow 


CAN 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
‘6 BROMFIELD STREET, 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text-Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantty om hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
Superintendents and Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
tion given to orders a 

arters in New England for Educational Sup- 
plice and School Merchandise of every description. 


RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS. First and Second. $3a 
: 6c. NICHOLS & HALL, 32 Brom- 
G hundred; samples, ri, 


field 8t., or Grew & HEATH, 13 


LEE & SHEPARD, 

41 Franklin Stréet, Boston. 

GRADED SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
Prepared by Distinguished Educators. 

No. ist, adapted for First Year Primary. 
No. 2d, Second. 66 
Ne. 3d, “ Third 

Others in preparation. Price, 3c.; by mail, 4c. each. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), »« 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, -50 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), - 1.50 


Scott’s Manual of Uni States 

Scott’s Review History of the United States, -70 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, . . «. 1.65 


NEW HYGIENIC AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


BIBLE HYGIENE; or, Health Hints, By a Paysicrtan. 
12mo, cloth; price, pees 

HEALTH, AND HEALTHY HOMES; a Guide to Domestic 
Hygiene. By GEORGE WILSON, A.M.,M.D, 12mo, 
614 pp., cloth; price, $1.50. 

WATER ANALYSIS, for Sanitary Purposes. Tlus., 


12mo, cloth; ems: -00, 
RESLEY BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 
271 1012 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


HENRY CAREY- BAIRD CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 

Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 
Scientific Books, 96 pages, 8vo ; catalogues of books on 
Social Science, Political Economy, Banks, Population, 
Pauperism, and kindred subjects; a catalogue of re- 
cent additions to our stock of Practical Scientific and 
Technical Works ; sent free to any one who = 


THE PULPIT COMMENTARY. 


EZRA to ESTHER, 8vo......... 
By CANON RAWLINSON, JAS. MORRISON, and others. 
Circulars on application. 
Sent by mail on ey Sry 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 

Publishers and Booksellers, 

269 37 Park Row, New York City. 


POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
INTR PRICES. Per Doz. 


ODUOTOR 
Penmanship...... 


American Standard System of 
“Tracing-books, Nos. 1 and 2.. 


Greene’s First Steps in Written Language....... 80 

Elementary, Nos. 1 and GD 

American Standard Writing Spellers ........... 40 

American Standard Composition Book......... 56 
WOOLWORTH & CO., 

260zz 76 Duane S8t., N.Y.; 15 Bromfield St., Boston, 


JOHN W. LOVELL, 


24 Bonp S8t., NEW YORK. 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 
Knight’s History of England,’ “ 10.00 
Macaulay’s Hist. of England, 5 “ ° 

Bollin’s Ancient History, 4 

Taine’s English Literature, 1 “ "50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1 « 1,25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westianke’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Institutes ef English Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
Chemistry. 
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Roscoe’s Elementar 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 


Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON'’S NEW BOOKS. 

AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 

. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Ricuagp A. Proo 
TOR. 1 Vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 
PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions by LONGFEL- 
Low, LOWELL andothers. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5. 


244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


« We do amiss to spend seven or eight Pay merely 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and G 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 


Horace, Cleere, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
race ro. 
rch, $2.25. Homer's Iliad, Gospel 


venal, and Livy, each, § 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
stories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


Sample Interlinears frees Send for 


| q 
| 
| 
| 
| 
q 
: American Standard System of Drawing 80 
| 
- — 
| — 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
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Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


A new volume of the Harkness Series 
of Latin Text-books: A Course in Latin 
Prose Authors; containing Cesar, Sal- 
lust, 8 Orations of Cicero, with Notes, 
Illustrations, and a Dictionary. 1 vol, pp. 
626. Sent for Examination for $1.00. 


W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books 
Comprising over 400 Volames. 

The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Eduvational Monthly. 

$1.50 per annum. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 
ee Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St. NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & O0., 
Philadelphia Pa. 


THE BEST | SPEAKERS. 


OXFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 
with 55 illustrations. List price, 56 cts. 
OXFORD'S SENIOR SPEAKER. 432 pp., 
with 80 ills. List price, $1.12. 
COPPEE’S ACADEMIC SPEAKER, 
572 pp. List price, $1.68. 
LYONS’ AMERICAN ELOCUTIONIST. 
432 pp. List price, $1.15. 
The Ten-Times-Ten Series. (Three numbers.) 
BUTLER’S SELECTIONS for Reading and 
Speaking. Paper, 35 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 

White's Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 

Walker's Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 


Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Andersen’s Histories and HMist’1 Readers; 

Leighten’s Mistery of Rome; 

Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetel’s French Course 

and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and — Lessons in English ; 

Hiutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 
4 Madison St., Chicago. 117 Devonshire St., Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publishers. 
8. BE. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 
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United Sta 
embraces the following its of superiority : yo 

e; narrative ; jective presentation; 
Illustrations of Superior mechan- 


gradation of of 
low price, place them in of all other draw 


HUDSON'S SHAKESPEARE. 


F. J. Furnevall’s Introduction te “ The Leopold 
es The subject of the wth, the oneness 

of Shakes , the links between his successive plays, 
the light thrown on each by comparison with its neigh- 
bors,—this subject, in all its branches, is the special busi- 
ness of the present, the second schools of Victorian stu- 
dents of the great Elizabethan poet. In it, Gervinus of 
Heidelberg, Dowden of Dublin, Hudson of Boston, are 
the student’s best guides that we have in English speech. 


critic o any udson as 
aman whose opinions are to be admitted or contro- 
verted, as he admits or controverts the judgments of 
—— and Ulrici, of Johnson, Coleridge, Lamb, 
and itt. 


CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 


13 Tremont P1., 20 Bond St. 46 Madison 8t., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
HARPER & 
Publish Franklin 8q.. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
From PrRor. Epwpv. A. DOWDEN, LL.D., of the Univ. 
4 Dublin, author of “8. : His Mind and Art.” 
incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours.’ Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is superficial; you do not neglect the xsthetic study of 
the play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 
you make a book “ pleasant to the eyes” (as well as 
“to be desired to make one wise”’)—no small matter, 
I think, with young readers and with old. 
From Epwin A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 
spearean Grammar.” I have not seen any edition that 
compresses 80 much necessary information into so small 
a space, nor any that so completely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on Shakespeare,—needless repi- 
tition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar-like 


noring of KIN, Agt. for 
- STOC ew 
262 a 4 in 8. Boston, 88. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XI.—No. 22. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Inyite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater'’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United tates. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 
The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 
Raub’s Nermal First Reader. 
Second 
Third 
‘6 Feurth 
Fifth 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
es Complete 
Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller. 
Comprehensive 
Ceates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric. 


Brewn’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 
&@™ Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


THOS. T. BAILEY, Gan’! Agt. for New England, 
23 Franklin St., Bostun, Sis. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Maury’s Geo phies. 
Holmes’ Beaders, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie«. 155 


MAOMTILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical ee 1.10 
R im Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. | 7° 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN, & 09., 
BOSTON. 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
feliow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 


AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Introduction and 
Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for 
High and Grammar Schools, and no less attractive to 
the general reader. $1.25. 


BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by HENRY CABOT LODGE. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking m of these classes, 
from “‘ Chevy Chase” to ‘The Wonderful One-Hoss 
Shay,” is omitted from this book, which is equally de- 
sirable for use in schools and the family circle. $1.25. 
Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 
Colburn’s [ntellectual Arithmetic. cts, 
Greene’s English Language. $1.0 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Ric n’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History ; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
a GEO. B. DAMON, 


14 Milk Strcet, Boston. 
SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olnmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Ceolten’s New Geo phies. 
Onn a me . 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural yet 


Hill’s Elem. of Khetoric and Composi 
Palmer’s Elements 6f Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduc 


Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, . 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 
Stewart's Lessens in Klem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 az 22 Bond Street. New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
"42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


** Presenting ina handy form a History of the great 
events and movements of the present century, in 
our own country, throughout the British Empire, 
op the Continent of Europe. and in America.” 


JUST OUT, 


THE 19™ CENTURY, 


A HISTORY. 

By ROBERT MACKENZIE, 
Crown 8vo. 464 pp. $2.50. 

“ Written in a singularly terse and picturesque 


the work is not merely a record of facts, but is 
— | in the truest sense, and in its most instructive 
an 


attractive form.” 
THOMPSON, BROWN & ©CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


Have Just Published 


WORDS AND NUMBERS. A _ Lesson- 
Book for Primary By Henry E. 
SAWYER, A.M., Associate Principal in State Nor- 
mal School, New Britain, Conn. 16mo. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts. 


This work is designed for the second year in Primary 
Schools, and is based on an entirely new plan. It com- 
bines in one book, with sufficient suggestions and mod- 
els for teachers, the subjects requi to be taught in 
the second year; so that, with the exception of a 
Reader, no other book will be needed. The manual 
was originally prepared for primary schools under the 
author’s supervision, and is published at the uest of 
teachers who have used it and seen the results of its use. 
Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 


le, 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 
Guyot's New 


Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
address 


or 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
180 93 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & C0. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 


THE SONC SHEAF, 
A new collection of Vocal M in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; h A Complete 
Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail........Fifty Gents, 


HAPPY HOURS, sit 
A popular collection ith Brief Kle- 
mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &, 
Sample by Mail hirty Cents. 


Address the Publishers, as above. 223 


OTTER, AINSWORTH & O0O., 
rhe of 107 Chambers St., New York 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded ing Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Composition Books. 
Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 
Hauson’s Latin Course. 
The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilson’s Treatise on Punctuation. 
6s, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 

A. 8. MANBON. 22 Bromfield &t.. Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


a 


= PUBLISH NEW Yoru. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. r ) $1.00 and $1.25 
tnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The citence Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series bg 1.25 | 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’T7. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cysts. of B hy, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
70 | Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., -50 
90 | Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical tiona 75 


Kilemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Hsthetiocs, and Logic 
Sturtevant's Eco 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Fall with specimen pages, mailed on application 
ate GEO. B. TOWLE, 
381 Washington St., Boston, 
Educational Agent for New England. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art AND EpvucaTIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 

eral supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
Bchools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
and es. Animals and plants represented in their 
— colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromos. 15528 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION | 
TABLBD, containing the Products of Numbers 
between 1 and 100, for the use of Accountants, 
Computers, and Teachers in Primary Schools. By 
LEONARD WALKER, 8. D. (Harvard), Astronomcr 
in Winchester Observatory of Yale College. 

Printed on heavy paper from new electrotype patos, 
and with the utmost care to insure accuracy, celerity, 
and convenience in use. It is believed that these Tables 
will be extensively used by those who have considerable 
Multiplication and Division to do. They are adapted 
to numbers of any magnitude, and will be found to save 
much time and fatigue of mind to an Accountant moder- 


licited. Address Publishers, as above ; or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Cents 
256 70 Metropolitan Block, \° 


ately skilled in the use of res. Folio size, in neat 
cover, 75 cts; prepaid by mail, in case, 88 cts. 371 


MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the latest, 
the most attractive, and the best Readers 
They cover a wider range of the best English litera- 
ture t at any other series. 
They contain selections from the writings of two hun- 
dred (200) standard authors. 
better and more profusely illustrated than 
any other all 
ey are embellished with 274 ’ pew, 
by 60 af the best artis in Amerie 
They are adapted to modern metbods of teaching. 
The Typography, Prin and Binding are in the 
highest style of the book- art. : 


Bpesimen pages and tatms mailed to Amy 


McGuffey's Revised Readers and Spellers. 
400,000 Four Hundred Thousand Introduced in Four Months, 400,000 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWESBURY, wew-Engiand Agent, 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STBRERT, BOSTON, MASE 


Price. 
McGuffey’s Revised 

Pirst Reader, 
Second Reader, 
Third Reader, 
Fourth Reader, 
Pifth Reader, 
Sixth Reader, 
Speller, 


Cincinnati and New, York. 
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JONES BROTHERS & 00., 
-OINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. | 
The Inductive Series of, Arithmetic. — By | 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Princi tate Normal hoo | - co G 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical Pee “ 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the Introd. 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic change. 
in a practical method of instruction. 10 12 
- 25 35 
40 55 S' 
- 50 70 Mo 
Patent Draw ablets.— A | 10 15 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- - - ste 
routing a solid surface, their size and com eas, F 
For terms address W.H FAU Cc 
t for New 
114 wrankiin Street, 


